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Working Model, on Exhibition at Petersburg, Ill., of the Cameron-Rutledge 
Mill, Once Operated by Abraham Lincoln 


ea] EORGE Washington’s milling activi- 

ties growing out of his vocation as 

farmer are matters of common 

knowledge, but it may be less well 

known that Abraham Lincoln at two 

widely separated periods in his life 

had a practical connection with the flour milling in- 

dustry. The first was as a direct customer; the sec- 
ond as an operator. 

The little Abraham used to take the family grist 
to the neighborhood mill in those early years in Ken- 
tucky, riding a horse and waiting his turn to have 
his corn ground. This was before he was eight years 
old. There is no record of the age at which he began 
doing this, but Kentucky youngsters then did such 
things when very young. That the mill as a business 
and social center in the pioneer days had left a last- 
ing impression on him is suggested in two written 
statements regarding his birthplace, made by him 
after his nomination for the presidency. 

In a letter to Samuel Haycraft, an old school- 
fellow, written June 4, 1860, Mr. Lincoln said: “As 
my parents have told me, I was born on Nolin, very 
much nearer Hodgen’s Mill than the Knob Creek place 
is. My earliest recollection, however, is of the Knob 
Creek place.” 

“Nolin” is, of course, Nolin Creek. The birth- 
place on the Rock Spring farm is three miles from 
the present town of Hodgenville, which grew up 
around the site of Hodgen’s Mill. When Abraham 
was four years old, according to many biographers,— 
Dr. W. E. Barton says when he was only two,—his 
father moved the family to 
a farm on Knob Creek, 
where it stayed until the 
departure for Indiana in 
1816, 

In a short biographical 
statement furnished to Mr. 
Hicks, an artist at work 
on his portrait, Mr. Lin- 
coln said, as of date June 
14, 1860: 

“I was born Feb. 12, 
1809, in Hardin County, 
Kentucky, at a point with- 
in the now County of 
Larue, a mile or a mile 
and a half from where 
Hodgen’s Mill now is. My 
parents being dead, and 
my own memory not serv- 
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ing, I know no means of 
identifying the precise lo- 
cality. It was on Nolin 
Creek.” 

Forty-four years after 
leaving Kentucky as a 
boy of seven, he retained 
a memory of Hodgen’s 
Mill, and used it as the locus for identifying his 
birthplace ! 

This mill, built by Robert Hodgen probably in 
1789, became the property of his widow, Mrs. Sarah 
Hodgen, in 1810, and she continued to own and op- 
erate it until her death 15 years later. Though the 
“Kirkpatrick Mill,” three miles southwest of Hodgen- 
ville, was nearer the Rock Spring farm than Hodgen’s, 
it is known that Thomas Lincoln, the father, occa- 
sionally took his grist to the latter, and sometimes he 
may have taken young Abe with him. The latter 
would hardly have been going there alone at the age 
of two, or even of four, and it will be recalled that 
as a man he said he had no recollection of the Rock 
Spring place. 


ET a well-defined tradition has it not only that 

Abraham took grist from the Knob Creek farm 
to the Hodgen Mill but that he was even made some- 
what of a pet by Mrs. Hodgen, who encouraged him 
to want an education. The latter part of the tradi- 
tion rests solely on the testimony of Austin Gollaher, 
who was the last to survive of Lincoln’s schoolmates 
in Kentucky. While it has certain weaknesses his- 
torically, it is too pleasing a tale not to be given 
credence by millers of all later generations and cher- 
ished in grateful memory. 

Gollaher’s story goes about like this: Abraham, 
when living on the Knob Creek farm, often journeyed 
on horseback with meal bags to Hodgen’s grist mill. 
Mrs. Hodgen took a liking to him and often asked 
him into the house, which stood near the mill, while 


Lynn Mill, on the Site of the Old Hodgenville (Ky.) Mill Visited Frequently by Lincoln When a Boy, Burned Last March 
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he was awaiting his turn. She would read to him, 
tell him stories and stir his interest in the vast world 
beyond his Kentucky horizon. 

Anyhow, the man Lincoln certainly did remember 
that mill. 

The experience as mill operator came when Lin- 
coln was 22. He had but recently left the family 
circle to shift for himself, after the migration to 
Illinois, and had entered into the disastrous business 
relationship with that visionary but likable promoter, 
Denton Offutt. Lincoln was to be his clerk and right- 
hand man in a general store and other ventures that 
should make New Salem bloom and flourish. The 
store alone did too little commerce to suit its founder. 
Nicolay and Hay say: “There was clearly not enough 
to satisfy the volatile mind of Mr. Offutt, for he soon 
bought Cameron’s Mill at the historic dam, and made 
Abraham superintendent also of that branch of the 
business.” 

“Cameron” was James M. 
James Rutledge, had built a saw- and grist-mill on 
the Sangamon River two or three years before. 

Lincoln spent a good deal of time at the mill, as 
can be inferred from his statement announcing his 
candidacy for the legislature, dated March 9, 1832— 
the navigability of the Sangamon being at the time 
a major political issue: 

“From my peculiar circumstances, it is probable 
that for the last 12 months I have given as particular 
attention to the stage of the water in this river as any 
other person in the country. In the month of March, 
1831, in company with others, I conceived the building 
of a flatboat on the Sangamon, and finished and took 
her out in the course of the spring. Since that time, 
I have been concerned in the mill at New Salem. 
These circumstances are sufficient evidence that I have 
not been inattentive to the stages of the water.” 

When Offutt “blew up,’ Cameron and Rutledge 
took over the mill again. 

So ended Lincoln’s adventure as a mill operator. 

Not only in an ac- 
quaintance with milling 
did Lincoln and Washing- 
ton have like experiences. 
There is similarity in the 
stories of their early loves, 
in their superior physical 
strength and skill at games 
and sports, in their acting, 
by request, as referee in 
contests more often than 
as participants, in having 
done house-to-house ped- 
dling, in their work in 
surveying. There is more 
than a little reason for 
thinking that the boy Lin- 
coln, consciously or other- 
wise, may have taken 
Washington as his model. 


Cameron, who, with 
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And from whence did he get 
his admiration for Washington? 
From the common speech of his 
Kentucky neighborhood, in part 
no doubt, but most likely largely 
from a book. 


MONG the few books record- 

ed as having been read by 
Lincoln when a boy—along with 
the Bible, AZsop’s Fables, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Robinson Cru- 
soe and a History of the United 
States—was Weems’s Life of 
Washington. Reading of Weems’s 
once widely popular book, a 
work discredited by modern his- 
torians, has gone out of fashion 
in an age when there are so 
many reputable biographies of 
its subject; but each new gen- 
eration in America might find it 
worth while to look into it, for 
the reason alone that it meant 
much to the young Lincoln. 

It gave him a profound and 
lasting admiration of Washing- 
ton, and may have helped shape 
his own character in certain defi- 
nite respects. It even contrib- 
utes a plausible explanation of 
the source of his early acquired 
belief that he was predestined for some 
great achievement; for Weems extols his 
hero as one commissioned by Providence 
to lead his people in a crisis, as even given 
immunity from bodily harm that he might 
fulfill that destiny. 

Biographers of Lincoln have noted this 
belief that he was born to perform an im- 
portant work. Charnwood says, writing 
of the period immediately preceding the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 
1854, when Lincoln had withdrawn from 
politics and was concentrating on his law 
practice and private study: “But it does 
not seem that the melancholy sense of 
some great purpose unachieved or some 
great destiny awaiting him ever quite left 
him.” And again, in connection with his 
study of geometry and other subjects in 
his forties, he was “all the while in secret 
forging his own mind into an instrument 
for some vaguely foreshadowed end.” 

In telling the story of Lin- 
coln’s voyage to New Orleans in 
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break of the Revolution, he says 
that Washington “was inspired 
by heaven to lead in the crisis”; 
and, again, that he was “the man 
sent of God to save them and 
their children from slavery.” 

Surely this is belief in divine 
foreordination in a pronounced 
form, one readily absorbed by a 
reader devouring its every word 
with no thought of doubt or 
criticism. One may wonder 
whether that phrase, “to save 
them and their children from 
slavery,” lingered with any un- 
usual persistence in Abraham 
Lincoln’s memory, to acquire 
new meaning with the years. 

The Rev. Mason Locke 
Weems gave up preaching in 
various Virginia parishes in the 
neighborhood of Mount Vernon 
to engage in book selling and 
book writing. He peddled with 
horse and on foot in a number 
of states, particularly in the 
South, selling largely religious 
books, aside from his own his- 
torical efforts. He. put out the 
first edition of his “Washington” 
in 1800. It was dedicated to 
Martha Washington, as “the i!- 
inatelous relict” of the general. The dedi- 
cation was dropped after Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s death in 1802, and it is hardly likely 
that the edition Lincoln read contained it; 
but in it the author stated that one of his 
reasons for writing the sketch of his sub- 
ject’s life and virtues “is derived from 
those virtues themselves, which are such 
true brilliants as to assure me that even 
in my simple style, like diamonds on th: 
earth, they will so play their part at 
sparkling that many an honest youth shall 
long to place them in the casket of his 
own bosom.” 


E said, further, that it would be 
“matter of great joy” to him if the 
book should “contribute, in any wise, to 
diffuse the spirit of Washington—in any 
degree to promote those virtues whicl 
rendered him the greatest, because the 
most serviceable, of mankind.” 
Scholars like the late Senator 
Lodge may score Weems for 





1831, which led to his alleged 
declaration about hitting slavery 
hard if ever he had the chance, 
Barton comments: “Lincoln was 
not without prophetic intimations 
of his own coming power.” 

How came he by that belief 
and those intimations? From his 
parents in their one-room log 
cabin home? From the neigh- 
bors in the Kentucky and Indi- 
ana backwoods? Weems offers 
an answer. 





HERE are many these days 

who seem loath to ascribe to 
deity a special intervention in 
the affairs of men, are prone to 
give weight to such sapient saws 
as that the Lord helps those who 
help themselves, that the wise 
general trusts in God and keeps 
his powder dry, that the effective 
peace lover speaks gently and 
carries a big stick. Not so Ma- 
son Weems, as instanced in such 
statements as this: “And if ev- 
erything be duly considered, I 
trust it will appear that Wash- 
ington was raised up of God as 


Speaking of the out- 
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having created by his book 
peculiarly unfortunate miscon 
ception of Washington’s charac 
ter, from which the American 
people have never quite com: 
free; may condemn him for hav 
ing set forth his hero as “a fault 
less prig” and call for the sweep 
ing of his “wretched fables”- 
among them the cherry-tree stor) 
—into the “dust heaps of his 
tory” and the “limbo of historical 
rubbish.” Yet Parson Weems 
wrought right nobly when his 
little book fell into the hands o 
the boy Lincoln. If only becaus: 
of its lively appeal to that Indi 
ana youngster and its influenc: 
on him, may not Weems have 
more than justified himself, de 
spite a world of critics? 

At what age did he read 
Weems, and how do we know i 
influenced him? There is his own 
testimony. When president-elec 
of the United States, in address- 
ing the Senate of New Jersey, 
he said: 

“May I be pardoned if, upon 
this occasion, I mention that 
away back in my childhood, the 

(Continued on page 569.) 
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WHAT PRICE PHILANTHROPY? 

I AST week those whose respect and admiration hal 

4 been stirred by numerous evidences of fine feeling 
and good intent in the use of great wealth by or- 
ganizers of great baking combinations were shocked 
and grieved to learn of the tag end of philanthropic 
purpose attached to the articles of organization of a 
food “supertrust,” incorporated with an indicated capi- 
tal of two billions of dollars. The distasteful ad- 
dendum to the announced purposes of the new merger 
was expressed in terms of concern “for the advance- 
ment of the right of every child to be born well and 
to grow to maturity physically and mentally fit for 
American citizenship.” 

It is a pity that no possible construction of this 
phrase permits its interpretation as evidence of a 
new altruism in industry. Rather it has been inter- 
preted, as it deserves to be interpreted, as a debase- 
ment of the name of charity to the purposes of a 
concern which can have no intent save further to con- 
trol and greatly to increase the profits from the sale 
of necessaries of life. 

Vast aggregations of capital for control of industry 
are inspired only by desire for riches and power. 
Those which have been formed in the baking industry 
ciffer from others only in the fact that, by increasing 
the profit on bread, they strike most directly at the 
poor. They have, therefore, least right to assume con- 
cern for those from whom toll is taken. 

The “bakery trust,” now swollen into a “food 
trust,” evidently proposes to exceed all other combina- 
tions in extent of wealth and power. It should stand 
forth for what it is, an industrial giant with unlim- 
ited ambitions which threatens to encompass a degree 
of control over foods never before dreamed of. It 
is stupid and foolish to try to appease the public by 
coupling with this threat an expression of concern for 
the welfare of the yet unborn. 

“Charity vaunteth not itself, ‘is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own.” 





THE QUESTION OF PUBLIC RESENTMENT 
UICKLY following last week’s announcement of 
the organization of a two billion dollar “food 

products corporation” came the expected demand of 

young Mr. La Follette for a senatorial investigation 
and the inauguration by various housewives’ leagues of 

a movement to return to home baking as a means of 

defense against the increasing control of commercial 

baking. 

Of the two incidents, the latter is much more im- 
portant. It is true that a majority of ambitious move- 
ments to be brought about through the activities of 
women’s organizations fail of success because of the 
universal feminine trait to follow individual likes and 
dislikes in the business of conducting household affairs. 
It is not less true that, in incidents such as “the 
buyers’ strike” of five years ago, the effect of mass 
rather than organized action by housewives had a 
widespread and serious effect upon industry. 

Just now it is almost certain that, as a result of 
political investigations, newspaper headlines and easily 
fomented public reactions, the business of making and 
selling bread is in for a period of unfavorable pub- 
licity. Unavoidably, much of the good will which has 
heen built up by bakers in the past several years will 
be put to test. Whether this will result in any im- 
portant revival of home baking is uncertain. Its im- 
mediate effect is more likely to be a tendency toward 
reduced consumption of bread and other baked prod- 
ucts, 

Every one connected with these industries knows 
that consumption has recently felt the effect of a 
high degree of material prosperity, development of 
public taste for increased variety in the diet, tremen- 
dous publicity in behalf of competing foods, and con- 
stant attacks upon the healthfulness of white bread. 
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There are no data to show the precise effects of any 
one of these adverse forces. Nothing but common 
sense is necessary to the knowledge that in combina- 
tion they have measurably reduced the importance of 
bread on the average family table. 

For two years past these unfavorable influences 
have been augmented by growing interest in the very 
noisy operations of the bakery combinations. It makes 
little difference that the number of bakeries under 
control is as yet a small fraction of the total. The 
public is not disposed to be analytical or discriminat- 
ing in such matters. It only knows that bread, here- 
tofore produced in the local bakery, now is made and 
sold by a great “trust,” with the always accompanying 
inference that an undue profit is being exacted from 
its manufacture and sale. 

In time, and with the exercise of reasonable intel- 
ligence by the masters of the combinations, this feel- 
ing doubtless would have worn itself out. It has, 
however, been given no opportunity to do so, because, 
with every change of the wind, newspapers have car- 
ried bigger and bigger headlines telling of fresh com- 
binations, even greater profits, higher records in tle 
stock market, and, finally, a supercombination with a 
much criticized tag end of philanthropy. This latter, 
regardless of its intent, comes at a particularly un- 
fortunate time. 

There is room for honest concern as to how far 
increasing public resentment of the acts of these new 
masters of industry may react on consumption of 
products in which we all are interested. This applies, 
not to bakers alone, but also to millers and to the 
growers of wheat, whose difficulties have recently com- 
manded so great attention. 


DAME RUMOR WALKS ABROAD 


Count that day lost whose western sky’s not orbed 

With a golden sun a-setting on some miller who’s 

absorbed. 

SYSTEM of caste is being developed in milling. 

Those millers whom gossip credits with having 
been or being about to be absorbed by one of the 
bakery combinations are entitled to rate as Brahmans. 
Those who have been passed over by idle tongues 
remain proletariat, or, as it sometimes is inelegantly 
expressed, sans culottes. 

“Gossips and tale-bearers,” says a proverb, “set on 
fire all of the houses they enter.” It is not quite true 
that gossip about a miller being absorbed sets his 
house on fire. It does, however, fire both his own 
imagination and the envy of his competitors. He im- 
mediately takes place with the elect, with those who, in 
seven-league boots, walk the earth side by side and 
hand in hand with kings and bakers and actors of the 
cinema. From the high mountains they can look no 
place but down, and see nothing but where they 
once were. 

But those millers whom gilding gossip passes by 
see only a dark future. It is their fate to go on 
forever figuring and figuring, and then dividing the 
diminished total by nine on the chance that somehow, 
somewhere, they may at least come into the presence 
of the most high by the counting room entrance. 
Meanwhile, they wander in the market place, telling 
their beads of misfortune, repeating over and over, 
“T hear that Van Bibber has been absorbed, he and 
Fleischmann and Corn Products and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad.” 

There is not much solace to these imaginings, yet 
perhaps they add to the zest of life. If one cannot 
himself adventure, doing and daring and rubbing el- 
bows with billions, he at least may think of a friend 
sitting on a golden throne and so rich that he buys 
for himself a hundred thousand derby hats in a single 
order. The days go by, and there must always come 
a time. It will be pleasant in the after while to say, 
“Van Bibber? Why, I used to sit alongside that baby 
in millers’ meetings and split pennies figuring with him 
on the cost of a barrel of flour. A lot he cares now, 
in Italy eating humming birds’ tongues with ’is Lord- 
ship.” 

Beginning with a handmade parody, it is fitting 
to close with a classic line from Pope: 


“The flying rumors gathered as they roll’d, 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told; 
And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it made enlargements too.” 
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FOR THE SAKE OF DISCUSSION 
NDER “Letters to the Editor” in this issue ap- 
pears a communication from a man who, not him- 

self a miller, is in position to discuss with exceptional 
knowledge and certain authority subjects connected 
with grain and milling, especially in matters of foreign 
trade. His wish that his name be withheld is, of 
course, respected. 

It is barely possible, as this writer suggests, that 
a scheme for exporting our wheat surplus principally 
in the form of flour might be worked out. Certainly, 
it would be very much sounder to export the flour 
product of wheat under a bounty system than to 
export the wheat itself. Nor does this conclusion 
depend in any way upon resultant increased prosperity 
of the American milling industry, for the general eco- 
nomic benefits would be so great that any benefit to 
mills would be merely incidental. 

The major objections to the proposal, as The 
Northwestern Miller sees it, are threefold: (1) The 
whole scheme of “dumping” the surplus of any crop 
while maintaining the domestic price is so unsound 
that to compromise with it for selfish ends would be 
trafficking with evil; (2) in order to share in the antici- 
pated benefits of subsidized exporting, milling would 
have to submit itself to political supervision with its 
plumbed and unplumbed dangers; (3) support of 
such a measure by millers would excite so great sus- 
picion and distrust that it would help to defeat rather 
than to enact the bill. 

It is entirely probable that many millers will not 
share this view. When the McNary-Haugen bill was 
being pressed in Congress, millers were virtually a 
unit in opposition. Yet there undoubtedly were many 
millers, who, although they believed it to be bad in 
principle and dangerous to American institutions, felt 
that the milling industry itself would be benefited by 
it. These millers were unwilling to compromise good 
citizenship for the selfish ends. 

This publication does not believe that the present 
agitation for “farm relief” ever will result in the 
adoption of government subsidy on exports, either 
with or without the excise tax feature. Nevertheless, 
politics does strange things, and it may ultimately 
trade this fantastic scheme for farmer votes. Should 
it do so, sound economy certainly would dictate sub- 
sidizing the export of product rather than of raw 
material. But would any detail of a scheme so hope- 
lessly bad be likely to be good? 

The Northwestern Miller would be glad to present 
the views of others of its readers. 





A DEAR FRIEND GONE 

HE life of Henry M. Allen, which came to a 

peaceful end last week after months of suffering, 
typified much of what is finest in the history and 
traditions of American flour milling. For more than 
half of his nearly threescore years he was active in 
the business established by his father, devoted to it, 
not so much for material gain, but because he was 
by inheritance a miller who loved his calling, and all 
of its associations and surroundings. Although his 
other interests were many and varied, his heart and 
his first interest were ever in his mill. 

Mr. Allen’s life, all of which he spent at Troy, 
Ohio, a few miles from his birthplace, was a most 
useful one. Few men contributed more to the devel- 
opment of city and community, and repeatedly he was 
called upon to accept positions of public trust and 
responsibility, not as a holder of public office, but in 
services of constructive citizenship. He was at all 
times active in civic affairs, and a few years ago he 
practically abandoned his own interests to devote his 
time and effort to conservation work following the 
destructive floods which wrought so great damage in 
his state. 

To national millers’ councils, nearly all of which he 
attended for more than twenty years, Mr. Allen always 
brought an intelligent mind, a steady hand and an 
inspiring faith in the future of the industry. Declin- 
ing on one occasion to become head of the Federation, 
he never lessened his interest in faithfully serving in 
the ranks. 

Gentle, kindly, thoughtful and considerate, Mr. 
Allen possessed the esteem and affection of many mill- 
ers in every part of the country. To these news of his 
death comes, not as merely the loss of an associate, 
but as parting from a dear friend. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
NORTHWEST— Feb. 7 Feb. 9 
Feb. 6 Jan. 30 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...215,909 230,142 252,271 222,294 
St, Paw ...ss0- 11,309 12,473 8,151 12,402 
Duluth-Superior 14,185 12,585 13,090 16,760 
Outside mills*..129,354 208,509 241,231 208,602 




















Totals ....370,757 463,709 514,743 459,058 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ... 98,835 113,342 116,307 92,290 
Wichita ....... 28,939 31,829 36,044 36,261 
Salina ..... . 24,809 26,216 30,666 18,377 
St. ae ..+. 24,466 24,715 43,368 24,079 
Oma eeecae'es 17,774 21,427 21,968 19,835 
Outside millst .182,491 208,735 239,030 177,262 
Totals ....377,314 426,264 487,383 368,104 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
GE. ROWS cwcccs 28,200 27,300 26,100 36,600 
Outsidet .... 41,000 40,000 42,400 44,100 
Toledo ........ 35,700 39,200 32,300 29,000 
Outsidef .... 50,152 24,082 44,796 65,984 
Im@iamapolia ... sesce cosess 12,4389 9,631 
Southeast ..... 107,391 86,050 121,322 126,679 
Totals ....262,443 216,632 279,357 311,994 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 26,363 27,260 38,334 50,028 
Seattle ........ 19,950 22,994 28,800 34,211 
Tacoma ....... 21,789 23,637 12,844 47,798 
Totals .... 68,102 73,891 79,978 132,037 
Buffalo ....... 177,797 195,278 193,016 122,684 
CRICRBO ....02- 38,000 34,000 38,000 37,000 
Milwaukee .... 2,400 4,750 6,700 3,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of miJis at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST— Feb. 7 Feb. 9 
Feb. 6 Jan. 30 1925 1924 
3 


Minneapolis ...... 41 4 45 38 
St. Pawl ..ccccsse 52 57 37 50 
Duluth-Superior .. 38 34 35 43 
Outside mills* .... 48 54 60 52 
Average ..... 43 48 50 45 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 65 75 78 61 
ee 46 51 54 56 
BAUME ..cccccccees 55 59 66 46 
es GROOM Secccce 51 52 91 51 
CR secsseccoens 65 78 80 80 
Outside millst .... 50 57 65 54 
Average ..... 54 61 72 58 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
BE. TeOWIS ccccccves 44 42 41 57 
Outsidet ....... 47 46 49 51 
TORRES vc cccevccce 74 82 67 64 
Outsidef ....... 59 52 55 66 
Indianapolis ..... oie es 62 48 
Southeast ........ 66 63 78 62 
Average ..... 59 63 59 58 
PACIFIC COAST— 
|. eee 42 43 61 80 
See 38 44 55 65 
Tacoma .......... 38 41 23 84 
Average ..... 40 43 47 77 
BURRIS. ccciccccee 70 82 81 74 
SEED. .0.9:6's 0.2 wiv 95 85 95 2 
Milwaukee ....... 20 40 56 26 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

TSouthwestern mills outside of centers 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


DR. WOODS APPOINTED TO 
POSITION UNDER JARDINE 


Bartrmore, Mp.—Albert F. Woods, 
president of the University of Maryland, 
has been appointed director of scientific 
work in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. A departmental statement, 
announcing his selection, said in part: 

“Dr. Woods has a full understanding 
of the broad scope of scientific work in 
the Department of Agriculture. He was 
originally appointed as assistant patholo- 
gist and assistant chief of the division 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 


the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—Millers are finding it more and more difficult to ac- 
count for the absence of large-order flour buying, a condition that has prevailed 
over an unusually long period. It was believed at the beginning of the year 
that stocks were at the vanishing point and that orders on mill books were in 
course of rapid depletion, but it now appears to many 
millers that they underestimated the amount of flour 
purchased by bakers and large handlers last fall. The 
past week’s business, which was characterized by ex- 
treme dullness, was under the depressing influence of 
sharp declines in feed and large resale offerings of flour. 
In general, flour buyers mistrust present price levels, 
and current business is based upon actual needs for 
prompt delivery. Sales in eastern markets are reported 
to be generally below mill quotations. Buyers seem, to the more hopeful sellers 
of flour, always on the verge of making good-sized purchases, but these never 
quite materialize beyond the stage of professed interest. The volume of 
flour involved in current market transactions seems much too low for the 
country’s consumptive needs. Many large mills are reported to be running 
solely on old orders. é 

Exports.—United Kingdom and continental flour markets continue to show 
a lack of interest in American mill prices, and even Canadian mills report a 
falling off in the recent slight improvement in trade with England. South- 
western and central states mills of the United States continue to do a moderate 
business with Latin America in first and second clears. 

Production.—Mill operations have fallen well below normal for this sea- 
son of the year, and spetvifications on booked orders are more and more difficult 
to obtain. Many large contracts have been run off, and unfilled orders re- 
maining on mill books have in all centers been sharply reduced since the first of 
the year. The rate of mill operation averages 10 per cent less than in the 
corresponding period of 1925. 

Prices——Flour prices average 15@25c bbl lower than a week ago, the 
largest decline being effective on spring wheat mill prices of the Northwest. 

W heat.—Indifference of both domestic and foreign buyers of cash wheat 
and flour, narrow outside trading interest, and weakness in other grains, were 
held responsible for a net decline of about 2%2c in wheat futures last week. 
Bullish statistics could do little against these depressions. 

Millfeed—Under the influence of an unusually dull winter, millfeed grows 
steadily weaker. There was a sharp decline in prices during the past week, 
amounting to $1@2 ton. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 9.—(Special Cable)—Demand is less active, buyers 
being well stocked for some weeks ahead. Prices are steady, and pressure 
to sell low grades and feedingstuffs continues, the market being very depressed. 
Mills offer Canadian top patents at 47@48s ($7.99@8.16 bbl), and exports at 
45s ($7.65 bbl). There are no offers of Kansas or Minnesota flours. Ameri- 
can low grade is quoted at 31s ($5.27 bbl), Argentine at 23s 6d ($4 bbl), Aus- 
tralians at 42s ($7.14 bbl), and home milled straight run at 43s ($7.31 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Demand for American and Canadian flour is very slow, as 
home mills are offering far cheaper. Kansas top patents are $10@10.40 per 100 
kilos ($8.91@9.27 bbl), straights $8.40@9 ($7.48@8.02 bbl), Canadian exports 
$8.80 ($7.84 bbl), and home milled, delivered, $8.20 ($7.30 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Lack of money is hampering purchases ahead. Czechoslovakia 
has bought moderately to replenish stocks. Mills offer Canadian exports at 
$8.95@9.10 per 100 kilos ($7.97@8.10 bbl), and English Manitobas at 40s@40s 
6d ($8.66@8.77 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Buyers show no interest, excepting at lower prices. Cana- 
dian exports are offered at $9.50 per 100 kilos ($8.46 bbl). 

L, F. Broexman. 








of vegetable pathology and physiology 
in 1893. By successive promotions he 
reached the position of pathologist and 
physiologist and assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 


“During the period from 1910 to 1921 with the work of experiment stations.” 


Dr. Woods continued in a consulting ca- 
pacity with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and his advice was frequently sought 
in the problems of co-ordinating the work 
within the Bureau of Plant Industry and 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


163% 159% 


St. Louis 
May July 





3 177% 154% 
4 176% 152% 
Baie 176% 153% 
6.. 174% 162% 
8 170% 150% 
Deeds’ -- 168% 144% 171% 161% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July May July 
Beosevee 162% 161% 161% 149% 
Bs veisia ce 160% 159% 149% 148% 
5 149 147% 
6. 147% 146% 
8. 143% 142% 

9 145 144 
Kansas City 
May July 
19% 82% 
78% 81% 
18% 81\% 
11% 80% 

76% 78 
16% 19% 
Minneapolis 
May July 
40% 41% 

39% 41 
39% 40% 

38% 40 
36 5% 37% 
37% 39% 
Minneapolis 
May July 
|) ae oe 
aaa 
) | 
oe 
a. aa 

95% . 
Duluth 





Be cccces 245 247% 242 244% 
Drcccece 245% 247% 242% 243% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


March May 
FOR: B vccccodccceseece 12s 5%d 12s 2%d 
PU O coccccteerecesecse 12s 1%d 11s 11%d 
WO. B ccccscccveccscens 12s %d 1is10%d 
Se BPPORT CL Tarr er 12s 2%d 11s 11%d 
DOR. DB ccvcscsececcecas 12s %d lis 9%d 
FER. OB cvccccesaccesess lls 10d lls 7%d 





FRANCIS RAINBOW DEAD 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Francis Rainbow, for eight 
years associated with Samuel Knighton 
& Son, died on Feb. 8. He had been in 
the flour business for 25 years, having 
previously been manager of the Pierce 
Milling Co., and the Phoenix Flour Mills, 
Davenport, Iowa. He is survived by his 
widow and a daughter. 

Masonic funeral services will be held 
on Feb. 10. W. QuacKENnBusH. 





BURNED MILL TO BE REBUILT 

Muwavkez, Wis.—The Beitzel mills at 
Ogdensburg were burned on Feb. 1, 
with a loss estimated at from $8,000 to 
$10,000, and no insurance. The plant 
combined a grist mill, saw mill and water- 
power. It was built in 1879, and was 
owned and operated by Christian Beitzel 
& Son, who are setting up a feed grind- 
ing plant in a temporary location and 
plan to erect another mill immediately. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 9. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $8.55@ 9.10 
Spring standard patent ..... 8.05@ 8.75 
Geet BPG GIORE 2... cece ces 7.00@ 7.60 
Hard winter short patent.... 8.55@ 9.05 
Hard winter straight ....... 8.00@ 8.40 
Hard winter first clear ...... 6.70@ 7.10 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.60@ 9.25 
Soft winter straight ........ 8.05@ 8.55 
Soft winter first clear ....... 7.20@ 17.75 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.35@ 5.55 
See Bie GOTT pedccesccvices 3.95@ 4.35 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..$8.80@ 9.40 $....@ 9.90 
| reer 7.00@ 7.50 ssc0@ wees 
Straight ........ 6.90@ 7.40 7.20@ 7.70 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 











Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.30@ 9.60 $....@.... $8.75@ 9.10 $10.00@10.15 $9.30@ 9.80 $9.25@ 9.50 $9.75@10.50 $10.20@10.50 $9.10@ 9.40 $10.50@10.75 
9.00@ 9.20 bbe Dwar 8.25@ 8.60 9.50@ 9.75 8.70@ 9.30 8.75@ 9.00 9.25@ 9.75 9.10@10.15 ane 9.15 or beve 
7.05@ 7.90 Se eee 7.25@ 7.60 «2 ee @ 7.95 7.55@ 8.00 awe Qos. 7.75@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.75 «@...- re Ce 
cues 8.85@ 9.35 8.50@ 8.80 9.75 @10.10 8.90@ 9.40 9.15@ 9.40 9.75 @ 10.25 9.00@ 9.10 9. 0@ 9.25 9.75 @10.25 
Re 8.10@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.30 9.50@ 9.75 8.50@ 8.95 8.65@ 8.90 9.35@ 9.90 econ Meces 8.75@ 9.00 cee ape 
ee 6.75@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.10 rere sve a So, Mee ence Pe, Ae Pre Fr rrk s cocny we 
es a i 8.80@ 9.15 9.70@ 9.90 0.0 ae Wl 40% 8.75@ 9.35 rer Sarr 8.90@10.00 9.10@ 9.40 10.75 @11.25 
ey Oe -@. 8.10@ 8.50 9.40@ 9.50 7.95@ 8.80 *8.00@ 8.25 *8.25@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.75 8.80@ 9.10 9.75 @10.00 
eet Seri ry, Pe 7.10@ 7.50 Tee Fite or Pe a ee ct usQPouns 7.00@ 7.65 ote Biece 8.00@ 8.50 
5.30@ 5.50 «@... 6.00@ 6.25 5.80@ 6.30 5.85@ 6.10 6.10@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.20 os @ie s@ rx. 
4.20@ 4.40 » Pe Pe 4.80@ 5.00 case @enis 4.55@ 4.80 5.60@ 6.00 4.75@ 4.80 5 Pe . 7o 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Kansas ........ nN eT $9.25@ 9.50 Spring top patent{...$....@9.10 $....@9.25 Spring first clearf ...... $7.50 $7.05 
Dakota ........ 9.35@ 9.80 9.50@ 9.75 Ontario 90% patentst ....@6.20 ....@.... Spring exports§ ..... 45s@45s6d —_........ 
Montana ....... 8.70@ 8.90 9.25@ 9.50 Spring second patentf ....@8.60 ....@8.65 Ontario exports§ ........ Sea G8 .. wdene 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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The Late Henry M. Allen 


HENRY ALLEN, MILL 
PRESIDENT, IS DEAD 


tiead of Allen & Wheeler Co. Dies at Hot 
Springs, Ark., After Long Illness— 
Was 69 Years of Age 


Henry M. Allen, president of the Allen 

Wheeler Co., millers, Troy, Ohio, a 
iember of the board of directors of the 
lillers’ National Federation, and second 
ice president of that body in 1921, died 
t Hot Springs, Ark., on Feb. 4. His 
ceath came after a lingering illness of 
nore than a year. He had grown gradu- 
lly weaker since Dec. 24. Funeral serv- 
ces were held on Feb. 7. 

Mr. Allen was born Sept. 27, 1856. He 
eceived a common school education in 
‘roy, and studied for a year at Antioch 
College. He then entered the employ of 
\llen & Wheeler, of which his father, 
Henry Ware Allen, was president at the 
time. Mr. Allen, who was 21 years of 
ige when he became connected with the 
company, worked his way up, and finally 
was admitted to a partnership. He be- 
came general manager of the firm when 
it was organized as the Allen & Wheeler 
Co. 

In 1913, following the death of T. B. 
Wheeler, who had acted as president of 
the firm since the death of Henry W. 
Allen in 1910, Mr. Allen became head of 
the organization. Allen was active in the 
affairs of the First National Bank, Troy, 
the later First-Troy National Bank & 
Trust Co., the Troy Telephone Co., the 
lipp Telephone Co., the Troy Sunshade 
Co., and various other organizations. In 
addition he was interested in farming, 
and was also known as a prominént phi- 
lanthropist. Following the disastrous 





flood in the Miami valley in 1913, Mr. 
Allen took an active part in the prepara- 
tion of plans to prevent a similar occur- 
r nce in that district. During the war 
he was a leader in various activities, and 
was a member of the Miami County war 
chest board of trustees. 

In addition to his widow, Mr. Allen is 
survived by four children, Henry Rus- 
sell Allen, Charles Coleman Allen, Mrs. 
Bessie M. McKnight, Troy, and Mrs. 
Bertha Adelaide Stover, Wilmette, IIl. 
There are also four grandchildren sur- 
viving. 





Crop Conditions 
Round the World 


The Argentine wheat crop movement 
was reported to have been delayed by 
rains last week. Shipments from that 
country were approximately 2,000,000 
bus. Advices from South America con- 
tinue to mention the poor quality of the 
offerings. Whether official or private es- 
timates of the exportable surplus of Ar- 
gentina’s wheat are to be compromised 
or not remains to be determined. Condi- 
tions regarding corn are progressing sat- 
isfactorily. Rains last week provided the 
crop with abundant moisture, and the 
coming harvest is being awaited with ex- 
pectation of a good yield. 


Hard Winter Outlook Good 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A promising out- 
look for growing wheat in the Southwest 
is given in the monthly crop report of 
the Santa Fe Railroad, which traverses 
the territory. 

“Condition of the wheat crop in Kan- 
sas is much better than it was this time 
last year,’ the report says. “Surface 
moisture has been sufficient over the en- 
tire state to keep the wheat healthy, 
while a year ago the crop in 15 northern 
counties was reported practically dead. 

“So far, there has been no evidence of 
winter killing. There is Hessian fly in a 
few counties. The state has 11,395,000 
acres, compared with 10,455,076 last year. 
The favorable outlook for wheat extends 
into Oklahoma. That state boosted its 
wheat acreage last fall to a total of 
3,633,000 acres, an increase of 5 per cent. 
This is the greatest area Oklahoma has 
sown to wheat since 1920. Wheat pros- 
pects in the panhandle of Texas show 
improvement in the last few days be- 
cause of a general snow of four to six 
inches. The acreage is slightly greater 
than that of 1925.” 


Acreage Sown to Wheat in India 


Orrawa, Ont.—The dominion bureau 
of statistics reports the receipt of a 
cablegram from the Indian department 
of statistics at Calcutta, stating that the 
first wheat forecast of the season places 
the area sown to wheat in India for the 
year 1925-26 at 29,151,000 acres, com- 
pared with 31,773,000, the finally report- 
ed area for 1924-25, and with 27,784,000, 
the five-year average, 1919-23. Compared 
with 1924-25, the area for 1925-26 rep- 
resents a decrease of 2,622,000 acres, or 
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8 per cent, and as compared with the 
five-year average an increase of 1,367,- 
000 acres, or 5 per cent. Compared with 
the first forecast of 1924-25, 31,646,000 
acres, the area now reported for 1925-26 
represents a decrease of 2,495,000 acres, 
or 8 per cent. 


Storms Help Crops in West 
San Francisco, Cat.—Recent storms 
were beneficial to grain growing condi- 
tions in California, Utah, Idaho and Ne- 
vada. 


Full Yield Promised in Oregon 
Porttanp, Orecon.—The fall wheat 
crop in Oregon is reported in excellent 
condition, promising a full yield unless 
a severe freeze occurs soon. Most sec- 
tions have not received as much snow as 
usual, but rains have been frequent. 
Farmers’ holdings of last year’s crop are 

now estimated at about 35 per cent. 


Southwestern Prospects Good 

Bartmmore, Mp., Feb. 9.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—E. W. Morrison, vice president 
of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, who is a visitor here, today, said 
that the next Kansas wheat crop was 
variously estimated at 175,000,000 to 200,- 
000,000 bus. He also stated that Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado and Nebraska 
have great prospects. 

C. H. Dorsey. 





A. F. LANGDON DEAD 


London Agent of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Dies of Bronchitis, Feb. 8— 
Funeral Feb. 11 


Lonvon, Enea., Feb. 9.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—A. F. Langdon, London representa- 
tive of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and well known to the trade 
both here and in the United States, died 
yesterday. Death was due to bronchitis. 
Funeral services will be held on Feb. 11. 
Mr. Langdon lived at Hawridge Court, in 
the neighborhood of Berkhamsted, Hert- 
fordshire, 30 miles from London. 





ELEVATOR, MILL DESTROYED 
IN FIRE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Fire destroyed an elevator and mill of 
the Northern Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
on Feb. 9, with a loss estimated to be 
$150,000. The cause of the fire was un- 
determined, but it was believed to have 
started in an upper story of the elevator. 
All available fire fighting equipment in 
Minneapolis was put into action, and 400 
firemen were upon the scene. A series of 
grain dust explosions occurred as the 
flames swept through the plant. 





Cc. E. VICKERY’S NEW APPOINTMENT 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—C. E. Vickery has 
been appointed local district manager 
for the King Midas Mill Co., Minneapo- 
lis, succeeding the late Frank H. Min- 
nis. Mr. Vickery was formerly with the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and prior to that was with the King 
Midas sales force. 


U. S. FOOD EXPORTS 
DECLINE IN 1925 


Department of Commerce Lays Blame on 
Decrease in Shipments of Raw Ma- 
terials—Flour Exports Less 


In a report just issued the Department 
of Commerce states that the decline of 
$74,894,000 in the value of foodstuffs ex- 
ported last year, compared with those of 
1924, was due entirely to the falling off 
in the outgo of raw materials. 

The shipments of manufactured and 
semimanufactured foods increased from 
$568,000,000, or 58 ver cent of the total 
in 1924, to $573,000,000, or 64 per cent of 
the total in 1925. This is indicative of 
one of the principal developments in the 
foodstuffs export situation of the United 
States, that is, the increasing proportion- 
al exports of manufactured and partly 
manufactured products. 

Grains and grain preparations as a 
whole decreased almost 19 per cent in 
value in 1925, compared with the preced- 
ing year. These products made up 45 
per cent of the value of the foodstuffs 
exports in 1924, but only 39 per cent of 
the total last year. The quantity of 
wheat grain exported declined 48 per 
cent; wheat flour, 30 per cent; rice, 67 
per cent; corn, 31 per cent. On the other 
hand the shipments of oats increased 
from about 4,000,000 bus in 1924 to over 
29,000,000 in 1925. All the principal mar- 
kets for wheat and flour, with the excep- 
tions of Italy for the grain and Cuba 
for flour, took smaller quantities in 1925 
than in 1924. The falling off in the ex- 
ports of flour to China was particularly 
noteworthy. The relatively high price of 
flour in 1925 was no doubt the principal 
factor contributing to this decline. 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
_ DENIES MERGER RUMOR 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Wall Street 
Journal says, in its issue of Feb. 5: 

“Standard Milling Co. officials state 
there is no foundation for reports the 
company is considering a merger, recapi- 
talization plan, or any change in dividend 
rate. Despite this, rumors of that na- 
ture persist, and probably account for 
the activity of the stock. At present the 
company is paying $5 annually on the 
common. In the early part of December 
it paid a monthly dividend of 42c on the 
common and 50c on the preferred. These 
dividends the company stated at that 
time were “for the purpose of advancing 
the payable dates of the quarterly divi- 
dends by one month, and do not imply 
any change in the rates. 

“At present the company has $12,497,- 
342 of common outstanding as well as 
$6,488,000 of preferred, and a bonded 
debt of $7,876,500. For the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1925, it reports surplus of $12,- 
251,562 after interest, taxes and pre- 
ferred dividends, equal to $10.01 on the 
common stock presently outstanding. In 
the previous year the surplus was $658,- 
160, or $5.27 a share on $12,488,042 of 
the common outstanding at that time.” 
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CONTINENTAL PROBE 
STARTS IN NEW YORK 


Federal Trade Commission Opens Hearing of 
Complaints Against Continental Baking 
Corporation—George Bafber Testifies 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—While the government was 
beginning in Baltimore a court action 
under the Sherman and Clayton acts to 
prevent the formation of the huge Ward 
bread merger, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission opened its hearing in New York 
under the’same laws against the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation on Feb. 8. 

George G. Barber, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Continental, 
was the first witness. He testified that 
better service for the public, and not a 
monopoly, was the object of his company. 
The commission charges in its complaint 
that the Continental organization sub- 
stantially restrains trade and creates a 
monopoly. The Continental corporation 
answers that no monopoly is possible, 
since all baking materials are available 
to every independent baker and house- 
wife. It further states that the capacity 
of its plants is, in some cases, smaller 
than competing plants in the same city. 

The commission seems to base its case 
on whether the absorbed corporations 
had been engaged in commerce within the 
meaning of the law, and whether their 
absorption had led to results outlined in 
the complaint. Mr. Barber has testified 
that 1,000,000,000 lbs bread and 60,000,000 
lbs cake are produced annually by the 
Continental Baking Corporation, and that 
the ingredients are all purchased through 
the Bakeries Service Corporation, every 
share of which is owned by the Conti- 
nental. In 1925, he stated, it bought 
2,600,000 bbls flour. 

The attorneys for the Continental 
pointed out that there was no attempt on 
its part to stifle competition. They 
claimed that a bakery in Boston cannot 
be expected to compete with one in New 
Orleans, that a bakery is a local institu- 
tion that can do business only in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and that the bread 
baked by the Continental is only a small 
portion of the total consumed in the 
United States. As there are many wit- 
nesses still to be called, the hearing will 
require several days. 

W. QuackensusH. 


General Baking Net 
Profits Named 


The annual report of the General Bak- 
ing Corporation for the year ended Dec. 
26, 1925, shows net profit of $7,534,737 
before dividends and taxes. Current as- 
sets were $17,861,300, including $12,394,- 
972 in cash. Current liabilities were $2,- 
850,674, leaving working capital of $15,- 
010,626, 


MILLING COMPANY LOSES SUIT 

Oxtanoma Critry, Oxia.—The Ponca 
City (Okla.) Milling Co. lost a suit 
against the Santa Fe Railway in the dis- 
trict court of Oklahoma County recently. 
The suit was for damages alleged to have 
been sustained through delay in ship- 
ment to Fort Worth of three cars of 
wheat that were delivered to the Kimbell 
Milling Co. of Texas. The court held 
that the purchaser of the grain would 
be the party entitled to sue if a suit 
were justifiable. 








SMALL BAKERY BUSINESS IN 
NO DANGER 

Business of the smaller bakeries 
is not threatened by the merger of 
several larger enterprises through 
the formation of the Ward Food 
Products Corporation, recently in- 
corporated in Maryland, according 
to L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia, 
president of the American Bakers 
Association. 

Mr. Schumaker made this state- 
ment while in Baltimore attending 
the midwinter meeting of the Po- 
tomac States Bakers’ Association, 
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Berger Introduces ‘‘Public Utility’’ Bill 


Wasuinoron, D. C., Feb. 8.—(Special Telegram)—A resolution providing 
for “the acquisition and operation of the recently formed bread trust as a 
public utility” was introduced in the House today by Victor L. Berger, repre- 


sentative from Wisconsin. 


Under the terms of the resolution, a commission 


would be appointed to determine the value of the property involved in the 


merger and to buy it. 


In a statement, Mr. Berger said: 


“The food monopoly recently formed by William B. Ward and his asso- 
ciates, with a capitalization of $2,000,000,000, brings into life a new vehicle 


for the exploitation of the American people. 


The newborn trust proposes to 


control the production and distribution of food and all its byproducts from 
the time it is held by the farmer to the time when it reaches and is placed 


upon the table of the consumer. 


“Some are demanding an investigation of the operations of this new 
monopoly. Such investigations have been the rule for a quarter of a century. 
Not only have all these investigations been useless, but the Sherman antitrust 
law, and all the regulations, commissions and boards have been powerless to 
either hinder the creation or the growth of the huge monopolies to which 
115,000,000 people must pay tribute every day of their lives. 

“The truth of the matter is that monopoly is the natural result of economic 


evolution, and therefore inevitable. 


wealth—and finally competition kills competition. 
In many industries, competition is only a 
In its place we have a monopoly system, which has many 


combine, and we have a monopoly. 
matter of history. 


Competition leads to concentration of 


The strongest survive and 


advantages, but also a great defect, or evil, in that it gives a few men control 
of the necessities of life, and they, naturally, use their power for their own 


advantage. 


“If monopoly is inevitable, as it seems to be, then the nation as a whole 


shuuld be the monopolist. 


In the case of the food trust, it is surely more 


desirable that it should be owned by the government in the interest of all 
the people than that it should be managed in the interest of Mr. Ward and 


his associates. 
of the government.” 


That is why I propose that the food trust become the property 


Georce E. Axkerson. 





NEW GIGANTIC FOOD PRODUCTS 
COMBINE FORMED IN MARYLAND 


Public announcement was made on 
Feb. 3 of the secret incorporation in 
Maryland on Oct. 24, 1925, of the Na- 
tional Food Products Corporation, with 
an original authorized capital of only 
$2,000, divided into 20 shares of $100 par 
value. The new organization has a po- 
tential capitalization of $200,000,000, and 
has been assessed at that value for the 

urpose of establishing the amount of 

onus tax. Its scope will be internation- 

al. The newly announced combine will 
engage in the same field of activities as 
the recently created Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 

Interests have been acquired in the 
Abbotts Alderney Dairies, the James 
Butler Co., the H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
the David Pender Grocery Co., the Bor- 
den Co., the First National Stores, Inc., 
the National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion, the Reid Ice Cream Co., the United 
States Dairy Products Corporation, the 
United States Store Corporation and 
other concerns. They operate 2,000 
stores in 20 states. 

Two successive amendments were made 
to the original charter, and the 20 shares 
have been increased to 2,000,000 shares 
of no par value stock, divided into Class 
A and Class B, equally. Under the 
amended charter the organization may 
engage in the business of manufacturing, 
producing, preparing, purchasing and 
selling food products, breads, biscuits, 
cakes, milk, meat, groceries and all other 
articles of commerce suitable for con- 
sumption. 

In spite of these rights granted in the 
charter, an authorized announcement 
from New York said that the organiza- 
tion’s income would be derived from divi- 
dends on stock owned, from profits on 
the purchase and sale of securities, from 
underwriting and other banking activi- 
ties. This announcement declared: 

“The new corporation will purchase, 
own, sell and underwrite securities of 
concerns engaged in the food trade. Its 
income will be derived from dividends 
on stocks owned, from profits on pur- 
chase and sale of securities and from un- 
derwriting and other banking activities. 

“The company is organized along lines 


similar to those of the recently formed 
holding companies in the public utility 
field, and will apply to the food trade an 
idea which has been successful as well as 
profitable in the utility field. It marks 
the first time that such a concern has 
been formed to specialize in the food in- 
dustry, which in value of annual output, 
the investment involved and the number 
of people engaged, is the largest Ameri- 
can industry.” 

Robert K. Thistle, Raymond J. Gor- 
man and Harry C. Hand, New York, 
were named as original directors in the 
first papers. In the final amendment to 
the charter, Charles B. Crane was named 
as president, and William H. Hall secre- 
tary. Reuben Oppenheimer, Baltimore, 
acted as secretary at a recent meeting 
of stockholders. Among the members 
of the board of directors announced are 
H. C. Bohack, president of the H. C. 
Bohack Co., Inc., C. C. Burdan, and J. A. 
MacDermott, vice president of the United 
States Dairy Products Corporation. 

The proposed disposition of the cor- 
poration’s securities was announced on 
Feb. 2: 

“A public offering of securities will 
presently be made in the interest of the 
new company, which announces that its 
initial investments already show a sub- 
stantial appreciation in present market 
value over cost. Although no official fig- 
ures were released, this appreciation is 
believed to approximate $500,000. The 
otfering, which will be made by a group 
of bankers headed by Chandler & Co., 
Inc., who have played an important part 
in the development of food securities, 
will take the form of 100,000 shares of 
Class A and 200,000 shares of Class B 
common stock, which probably will be 
priced at $45 per unit. Each unit will 
consist of one share of each class of 
stock.” 





ESSAY CONTEST ENTRIES CLOSED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Entries in the es- 
say contest of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers closed Jan, 30, with 19 pa- 
pers received by M. F. Dillon, secretary. 
The awards will be announced in May. 


\ 
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MOVES OF BAKERY INTERESTS AROUSE NATIONAL ACTION 


U.S. SUES TO STOP 
BAKING COMBINATION 


Ward Food Products, Continental, General 
Baking Corporation, Attacked in Depart- 
ment of Justice Suit Filed 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Feb. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Department of Justice 
today made a move in the matter of the 
so-called “bread trust.” It did not wait 
for talk in congressional circles, but filed 
in the United States district court of 
Maryland, at Baltimore, a suit to prevent 
and restrain the formation of the so- 
called bread combine. The first time the 
government has moved to prevent con- 
summation of such a deal instead of try- 
ing to unscramble it after consolidation. 

The defendants named are the Ward 
Food Products Corporation, the Ward 
Baking Corporation, the Ward Baking 
Co., the General Baking Corporation, 
the General Baking Co., the Continenta! 
Baking Corporation, the United Bakeries 
Corporation, William B. Ward, Howard 
B. Ward, William Deininger, Paul H. 
Helms, J. W. Rumbough, B. E. Peterson, 
George G. Barber, and George B. Smith 

Specifically, the government asks that 
the corporations listed be enjoined fron 
acquiring the whole or part of the stocks 
of each other, also 

That each of the defendants involve: 
be enjoined from doing any act in fur 
therance of the alleged combinatio: 
which the government charges is in proc 
ess of formation; 

That these companies be enjoined 
from having any directors, officers o1 
agents in common with each other; 

That the corporate defendants be per 
petually enjoined from acquiring, direct 
ly or otherwise, the securities or physica! 
assets of any competing company, and 

That the corporations involved be re 
quired to dispossess themselves of the se 
curities and physical properties of com 
peting companies heretofore acquired by 
them, to the end that competition may b« 
fully restored in the baking business. 

The government charges that acquisi 
tions of competing plants have been mad 
in the past by all of the defendant cor- 
porations, now are being made, and un- 
less prevented by the action of the court 
will continue to be made, “with the evi 
dent purpose on the part of the defend- 
ants of eliminating all competition and 
controlling the wholesale production in 
the United States.” 

Unless restrained, the government will 
contend, virtual control of the bread in- 
dustry would rest in the proposed com- 
bine. 

As evidencing the trend toward con- 
solidation, the government will show how 
the total number of bakeries in the Unit- 
ed States had decreased from 21,988 in 
1919 to 18,739 in 1923, and emphasize that 
the wholesale baking business gradually 
is being brought into the control of a few 
great corporations of which the defend- 
ants are the most outstanding. Each 
of the four corporations named do more 
than $1,000,000 of business a year. The 
General Baking Co., the Ward Baking 
Corporation and the Continental Baking 
Corporation each has an annual output 
of $40,000,000, which rapidly is being ex- 
panded. The majority of this represents 
bread sales. 

In the application to the court for or- 
ders to restrain the corporations, the 
Wards and their associates, the govern- 
ment will recite in elaborate detail the 
steps which have been taken over a 
series of years to perfect the alleged 
combination in restraint of trade. The 





COMPANTES INVOLVED IN NEW 
FOOD MERGER 

The Abbotts Alderney Dairies; 
the H. C. Bohack Co., Inc; the 
Borden Co; the James Butler Co; 
the David Pender Grocery Co; the 
First National Stores, Inc; the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion; the Reid Ice Cream Co; the 
United States Dairy Products Cor- 
poration; the United States Store 
Corporation. 
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culminating step in this is declared to 
be the formation of the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation which the government 
classes as a $2,000,000,000 company, while 
the General Baking Corporation is said 
to be a $1,000,000,000 concern. 

The General Baking Co. serves 2,500 
towns in 20 states. At the time of 
formation more than $12,000,000 in se- 
curities were issued to balance less than 
$6,000,000 worth of tangible property 
and the enormous item of $7,000,000 for 
“sood-will.” In the first 10 years of 
operation the General Baking Co. paid 
in dividends $6,500,000 on property said 
to have been valued at a little more 
than $3,000,000 at the time of incorpora- 
tion. In 1922 the directors ordered a 
reorganization, and in the present 
merger the stockholders of the General 
Baking Co. are offered $225 per share 
by the General Baking Corporation. 

Acquisition of the General Baking Co., 
it is claimed, would be an important step 
toward the consummation of the alleged 
unlawful deal; but it is asserted that 
William B. Ward and Paul H. Helms 
did not plan merely the acquisition of 
thet company. Instead, the government 
will attempt to prove they planned the 
organization of a gigantic corporation 
with broad powers and wellnigh unlim- 
ited authorized capital stock to acquire 
any baking companies or concerns en- 
goced in the production of related com- 
modities. 

he Ward Food Products Corporation 
has an authorized capital stock of 20,- 
009,000 shares of no par value, of which 
half is 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
and the balance is common. The powers 
which this corporation has are even 
broader than those conferred upon other 
corporate defendants, it being authorized 
to produce, raise, manufacture or other- 
wise acquire, prepare for market, sell, 
import, export, distribute and generally 
deal in food and food products, and by- 
products thereof of every class and de- 
scription; also articles, materials, equip- 
ment, supplies, tools, machinery and ev- 
erything capable of being used in connec- 
tion with the business of the company. 
It has broad powers relative to buying 
and holding securities. 

In its complaint the government 
charges that the Ward Baking Corpora- 
tion, through the Ward Baking Co., 
maintains 18 wholesale bakeries in 10 
states, serving 2,500 towns. A table de- 
signed to illustrate the corporation’s al- 
leged grip on wholesale distribution 
shows the number of towns served in five 
eastern states as follows: New York, 
456; New Jersey, 271: Pennsylvania, 452; 
Connecticut, 178; Massachusetts, 226. 

The proposed merger, it is argued in 
substantiation of the government’s plea 
for a restraining order, would eliminate 
all competition between the other cor- 
porate defendants, the largest and best- 
equipped baking concerns in the country, 
and the companies and properties con- 
trolled by them, thus virtually creating 
a monopoly of the wholesale baking busi- 
ness in the United States. The defendant 
corporations and their properties now 
are actual competitors in interstate 
trade, the General and Continental, for 
instance, being in business in Buffalo. 

As further justification, the govern- 
ment cites that there is a decided com- 
munity of interest between the corpora- 
tions and individuals named. The gov- 
ernment will try to show that the same 
persons were incorporators in each case ; 
that Ward and his associates were repre- 
sented by the same counsel; that Ward, 
the Continental and the General baking 
corporations all have their offices in the 
same building, and that they are in con- 
stant communication with each other: 
that the certificates of incorporation of 
the Ward, Continental and General cor- 
porations are almost identical, and that 
the certificate of the Ward Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation is similar. 

Georce E. Axerson. 


Housewives’ League 
Protests Merger 


In response to telegrams from many 
parts of the United States Mrs. Julian 
Heath, president of the National House- 
wives’ League, took further steps to pro- 
tect the housewife from reported food 
“trusts” on Feb. 5, according to a press 
dispatch from New York. 


Assurance of co-operation of all 
branches of her organization in her fight 
against the recently formed bread and 
other food mergers was received in the 
telegrams. Mrs. Heath recently asked 
all branches of the National Housewives’ 
League to call on the federal government 
to move against the mergers. 

On Feb. 5 Mrs. Heath wired to Vernon 
W. Van Fleet, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, asking that he take 
steps toward checking the development 
of the food mergers. 

“The National Housewives’ League, 
representing the business of homemaking, 
urges that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion protect the family budget in con- 
sidering reported recent food combina- 
tions,” Mrs. Heath’s telegram said. 

Among those indorsing Mrs. Heath in 
her stand was Mrs. E. P. Dowell, Balti- 
more, chairman of the bread committee 
of the Maryland Housewives’ League. 


Ohio Women Denounce Combine 
A press dispatch from Cleveland re- 
ports that Ohio housewives plan to regis- 
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“Our auditors have just completed a 
survey of our books,” uis Weintraub, 
owner, said, “and they report the cost 
of production has increased approximate- 
ly 33 per cent since 1924. Flour alone 
has increased nearly 100 per cent.” 


OFFICIAL CHANGES MADE 
BY BALLARD & BALLARD 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Important changes 
have taken place in the personnel of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., millers, 
Louisville, following the recent death of 
S. Thruston Ballard, president. At a 
recent meeting of the board of directors 
of the company, David C. Morton was 
advanced from the position of vice presi- 
dent to president. 

G. A. Breaux, vice president and sales 
manager, resigned his position, effective 
Jan. 31. Farleigh Cooke, district sales 
manager and assistant to Mr. Breaux, 
was advanced to sales manager. 

Mr. Breaux has been with the company 
about 30 years, and is a prominent figure 








To Wueat Frovr Mixers, 
Gentlemen: 


facturers. 


items that are called for separately. 


for. 


economical manner. 


earlier than at preceding censuses. 





The Census of Manufactures 


The Bureau of the Census is now engaged in collecting 
the data for the biennial census of manufactures, which will cover industrial . 
operations during the calendar year 1925. 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1919. 

The schedules or questionnaires have already been mailed to all manu- 
Our association is very much interested in the success of the 
census, which will depend, not only on the accuracy of the statistics, but 
on the promptness with which they are published. The director of the census 
has agreed to make a tabulation for each industry within a short time after 
the receipt of the last schedule, properly and accurately filled out, and to 
publish the results of this tabulation in the form of a preliminary report. 

I am informed that at the census for 1923 it was necessary to send more 
than 100,000 letters to manufacturers requesting additional information or 
verification or correction of their reports. 
erably the publication of the statistics. 
that you answer each question as accurately as possible and that you mail 
your report promptly to the Bureau of the Census. Care should be taken 
to answer each inquiry that applies to your operations. 
If you cannot give exact figures, care- 
ful estimates will be accepted by the Census Bureau. 

In answer to Inquiry 6, the value of production, not sales, is called 

The sales during the year may considerably exceed or may fall con- 
siderably below the production during the year. Where no exact records of 
production are kept, the value of the production for the year may be 
ascertained by adding to the value of goods sold the increase in the stocks of 
finished goods (or stocks in process of manufacture) on hand at the end 
of the year, compared with the beginning of the year, or by deducting the 
decrease in such stocks from the value of goods sold. 
sales during the year amounted to $50,000 and the value of stocks on hand 
increased from $10,000 at the beginning of the year to $15,000 at its close, 
the value of the production during the year would be $55,000; but if the 
stocks on hand decrease from $10,000 at the beginning to $5,000 at the end 
of the year, the value of the production would be only $45,000. 

We trust that you will co-operate with the Bureau of the Census in 
making the coming canvass in the shortest possible time and the most 
This will reflect credit on our industry, and wil! in- 
crease the usefulness of the census statistics by making them available 


Secretary Millers’ National Federation. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 2, 1926. 


This census is required by an 


This, of course, delayed consid- 
It is highly important, therefore, 


Do not combine 


For example, if the 


Very truly yours, 
A. P. Huspanp, 








ter their protest against the recently 
announced $2,000,000,000 food merger. 
They are caid to have called the merger 
“a menace to the country.” According 
to the dispatch protests were made by 
Mrs. Evelyn Stires, vice president of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs of Cleveland, 
and Miss Elizabeth Magee, secretary of 
the Consumers’ League of Ohio. 

Following the lead of Mrs. Julian 
Heath, president of the National House- 
wives’ League, Mrs. Stires declared: 

“It is absolutely foul. Whenever a 
group of men can combine to set food 
prices in a country as big and as great 
as ours the situation is exceedingly dan- 
gerous. I shall recommend that our or- 
ganization, when it meets March 5, con- 
demn this food merger. 





KANSAS CITY BAKER’S PRICE UP 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Weintraub 
Baking Co. here has announced that its 
price for a 16-0z loaf of bread, either 
white or rye, will henceforth be 10c¢ in- 
stead of 8c. The bakery sells most of 
its products to the Jewish trade. Other 
bakers, including the larger wholesale 
lants, will probably not disturb their 
evel of prices. 


in the milling industry of the Southeast. 
He is president of the Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association. He continues as a di- 
rector of the Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc. 
Mr. Breaux was in Nashville last week, 
but did not announce his future plans. 





GAMBRILL PROPERTY WILL 
BE AUCTIONED ON MARCH 1 


Battimore, Mp.—All assets of the C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., will be offered 
for sale at public auction, at Ellicott 
City, Md., on March 1. The terms of 
sale will be cash, and the purchaser will 
be required to make a deposit of $50,000 
at the time of sale. The trustee reserves 
the right to reject any and all bids and 
to withdraw the property. 





DEATH OF JULIUS EISENMAYER 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Julius W. Eisen- 
mayer, 63 years old, vice president of the 
EKisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield, 
Mo., died at his home there Feb. 5. With 
his brother, A. J. Eisenmayer, who is 
president of the company, he had been 
engaged in the milling business for 40 
years, 80 years of that time in Spring- 
eld, 
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J. PAUL PRESCOTT IS 
SHOT BY OWN HAND 


Former Treasurer of Millers’ National Fed- 
eration Killed—Not Known Whether 
by Accident or Intent 


Kawnsas Crry, Mo.—Friends of J. Paul 
Prescott, for many years a leading miller 
of the Southwest, were shocked to learn 
of his death by his own hand while seated 
in his private office on Feb. 5. Mr. 
Prescott had come downtown to business 
at the usual time. Two hours later he 
was found seated at his desk, dead from 
a pistol shot. He was 70 years of age. 
Only Mrs. Prescott survives him. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Prescott was a 
leader in milling affairs in the South- 


west. He also took an active interest in 
the Millers’ National Federation, of 


which, at one time, he was treasurer. In 
addition he served as president of the 
Kansas City Millers’ Club, and was head 
of that organization on the occasion of 
a Federation mass convention here. 

Before his connection in milling, he 
had been for 20 years engaged in rail- 
way construction work in Mexico and 
Central America and was one of the 
builders of the Guatemala Central Rail- 
way. Coming to Kansas City, he became 
secretary and later manager of the old 
Kansas City Milling Co. Following the 
burning of the company’s mill, he built 
a storage warehouse on its site. A few 
years later he had the misfortune to lose 
an arm and leg in a freight elevator ac- 
cident. His discovery of a mechanical 
arm of great perfection led him to 
finance its manufacture in a large way, 
and during and after the war his com- 
pany carried out important contracts 
with foreign governments in rehabilita- 
tion work. 

Mr. Prescott was a man of most un- 
usual courage under great misfortune. 
Pursued by an inexplicable series of ac- 
cidents, he bore them all with fortitude 
and remarkable humor. A few years 
ago, while accompanying his company’s 
cashier to a bank, they were confronted 
by two highwaymen with presented pis- 
tols. In spite of his physical handicap, 
Mr. Prescott unhesitatingly attacked 
them and drove them off, although him- 
self wounded in the encounter. 

Few men connected with the older gen- 
eration of millers in the Southwest pos- 
sessed finer qualities of mind and heart 
than Mr. Prescott, and few were held in 
higher esteem and affection by those 
whose good fortune it was to know him. 

Rozert E. Srervrne. 





CUBAN BAKERY, WAREHOUSE 
ARE DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Havana, Cusa, Jan. 28.—A telegram 
from Guantanamo yesterday reported 
that the bakery and warehouse of Lopez 
& Co. had been completely destroyed by 
fire, which started in the oven and work- 
shop and could easily have been quenched, 
according to the Diario de la Marina, 
had it not been that the aqueduct broke 
and the pump would not function. The 
insurance amounts to some $8,000, while 
the merchandise and the warehouse are 
worth over $15,000. 

Maovrice D. Kenton. 





ADAMS BAG CO. AFFILIATES 
WITH CHASE ORGANIZATION 


Cuicaco, Int.—E. K. Ludington, presi- 
dent Chase Bag Co., announces that the 
Adams Bag Co., Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has 
become affiliated with the Chase Bag Co. 
The former will maintain its present cor- 
porate entity, and will be operated under 
the direction of the same successful man- 
agement as heretofore. 

The Adams Bag Co. has been manu- 
facturing paper bags for 67 years, and 
its products have been extensively known 
for their quality and appearance. The 
Chase Bag Co. states that it can supply 
the trade with these products directly 
from the Adams plant at Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, or from any of its branch plants. 
The Chase Bag Co. maintains sales of- 
fices and factories at Toledo, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis,; Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Buffalo, New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Chicago, Dallas, Louis- 
ville, Detroit, Denver, Charlotte, Goshen, 
Little Rock and Boston, 
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STICK TO ARRIVAL DRAFT BASIS 

It has been reported several times 
within the past few weeks that some mills 
are breaking away from the arrival draft 
basis, and making concessions in the mat- 
ter of payment to their customers. At 
least one is said to be granting -_ 
draft terms to certain customers, while 
others allow a certain favored few to 
pay one third on arrival of car, one third 
in 30 days and one third in 60 days. 

If these reports are true, the mills that 
are doing it are only borrowing trouble 
for themselves. Their competitors will 
be forced to follow suit for self-protec- 
tion. The only possible result will be the 
tearing down of time-tested trade cus- 
toms. Concessions, at best, are equiva- 
lent to price cutting, and are demoraliz- 
ing. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour buying continues surprisingly 
light. Aside from the fact that prices are 
relatively high, millers cannot under- 
stand why there is not more buying going 
on. The purchases made early in the 
season have evidently lasted longer than 
expected, or else consumers are able to 
pick up from resellers enough flour to 
tide them over temporarily at prices be- 
low mill levels. The latter is probably 
what has been going on, but these surplus 
holdings should soon be exhausted. 

Several companies state that they 
haven’t got a customer on their lists who 
should not be in the market for a car 
or more at this time, and still it takes 
the hardest kind of work to get in a 
little new business daily. How long this 
situation will last is problematical. Mill- 
ers are beginning to think that there will 
probably be no more real heavy buying 
at any one period on this crop; that buy- 
ers will content themselves with taking 
just a little at a time. Unless something 
unforeseen should happen, millers are 
confident that higher prices will rule dur- 
ing the spring and early summer, but at 
the same time they are not urging their 
old customers to buy far in advance. 

Complaint is still general about direc- 
tions, both on patents and clears. First 
clear has weakened somewhat in the last 
10 days, due to the fact that mills are not 
getting directions against old bookings 
and are beginning to accumulate stocks. 
Second clear prices are nominally un- 
changed, although it is understood that 
some mills are offering this grade to the 
feed trade at $36 ton, Minneapolis. Even 
at this price, no interest is shown. Mills 
that make a high grade second clear, 
however, claim to be sold ahead and get- 
ting their price for it. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Feb. 9 Year ago 
SOCCOM cccccisecsos $9.30@9.60 $9.80@10.25 
Standard patent .... 9.00@9.20 9.65@ 9.75 
Second patent ...... 8.75@8.90 9.35@ 9.55 
*Fancy clear, jute... 8.25@8.45 8.70@ 8.85 
*First clear, jute.... 7.06@7.90 8.10@ 8.50 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.60@5.10 5.75@ 6.40 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 

There is practically no demand for 
semolinas. Resellers appear to dominate 
the market. Directions on old bookings 
are coming in, in fair volume. It is be- 
lieved by some that depleted stocks will 
force the trade into buying more heavily 
before long. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%@4%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 41% 
@4%c. 

In the week ending Feb. 6, six Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 48,219 
bbls durum products, compared with 49,- 
261 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 
The situation is much similar to that 
of durum, 


There has been a further 





drop in prices, quotations remaining 
about $4 under wheat flour. Sales are 
very few. Quotations are about 35c bbl 
lower than a week ago. Pure white is 
quoted at $5.30@5.50 bbl, pure medium 
at $5@5.20, and pure dark at $4.20@ 
4.40, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,544 bbls flour, compared with 
13,095 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Feb. 9: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), A 
South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoe- 
nix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 529,200 215,909 41 
Previous week .. 629,200 230,142 43 
Vea? ABO .sccses 559,800 252,271 45 
Two years ago... 579,600 222,294 38 
Three years ago. 561,600 249,050 44 
Four years ago.. 546,000 298,385 55 
Five years ago... 646,000 276,290 51 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,650 bbls last week, none 
in the previous week, 3,617 a year ago, 
and 714 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 288,690 140,663 49 
Previous week .. 407,790 220,982 54 
TOSS OHO occceccs 424,890 249,382 59 
Two years ago... 363,540 185,070 61 
Three years ago. 325,650 163,330 50 
Four years ago.. 414,690 185,770 44 
Five years ago... 414,690 183,195 44 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Jan. 9. 62 69,665 214,203 214,307 1,616 3,637 
Jan. 16 63 70,165 235,587 223,729 1,658 6,219 


Jan. 23 62 69,515 230,958 237,998 3,656 4,412 
Jan. 30 61 67,965 220,982 220,514 200 9,730 
Feb. 6. 47 48,115 140,663 171,753 357 1,430 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to Feb. 6, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 6,363 5,156 40 154 

St. Paul ...... 269 200 ose oe 

Duluth-Superior 634 621 see 

Outside ....... 6,857 5,739 57 158 
WHEAT 


Demand for cash wheat has dragged 
most of the week, with the result that 
premiums are 2@4c bu lower. Light test 
wheats are moving more freely than the 
high protein varieties, and the discount 
on these-is not quite so sharp. Country 
movement is light. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
8@i7c bu over the May option; 11% per 
cent protein wheat, 6@8c over; 12 per 
cent, 8@llc over; 12% per cent, 10@13c 
over; 18 per cent, 18@17c over; 138% per 
cent, 15@19c over; 14 per cent, 17@20c¢ 
over; 15 per cent, 18@2lc over. 





The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 6 
was $1.445%,@1.58%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.39%@1.51%. No. 1 amber closed Feb. 
9 at $1.42@1.52, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.387@1.45. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 6 
was $1.68%@1.864, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.685%.@1.75. No.1 dark closed Feb. 
9 at $1.654,@1.79%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.654,@1,68%. 

Based on the close, Feb. 9, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.49 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.46; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.54, No. 1 northern $1.51; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.50, No. 1 northern $1.47; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.43, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.34. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Feb. 6, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis .. 67,943 70,522 63,547 85,202 
Duluth ...... 53,678 88,023 24,558 43,748 
Totals ..... 121,621 158,545 88,105 128,950 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as’ reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Feb. 6, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): — 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark ..... 2,921 3,938 4,382 3,796 
No. 1 northern.. 537 3,385 1,047 1,133 
No. 2 northern.. 554 1,048 1,537 1,184 
Others ........ 5,156 5,354 8,551 9,208 
Petals crciess 9,168 138,726 15,517 15,321 


COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending Feb. 6, and the 
closing prices on Feb. 8, respectively: 
No. 3 yellow corn 7012@78c, 6854 @74%c; 
No. 8 white oats, 3742@38%c, 35%@ 
B5%c; No. 2 rye, 96c@$1.01%, 92@ 
9344¢c; barley, 52@66c, 51@63c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
Feb. 7 Feb. 9 Feb. 10 


Feb. 6 Jan. 30 1925 1924 1923 
Corn ... 426 347 805 813 375 
Oats ..20,501 20,552 22,365 4,812 11,282 
Barley .4,337 4,323 2,171 723 1,047 
Rye ....3,471 3,453 1,191 7,630 2,195 
Flaxseed 884 906 411 400 8 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan. 31-Feb. 6, 1926, with compari- 
sons: 

-—Receipts—  -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.1,502,550 1,589,350 950,600 960,400 
Flour, bbls.. 4,974 16,461 232,460 258,354 


Millstuff, 

SOME. 2.6 0.00 416 850 10,844 13,890 
Corn, bus... 360,450 714,460 229,500 635,160 
Oats, bus... 352,340 644,000 523,280 794,970 
Barley, bus. 275,550 435,550 266,400 625,820 
Rye, bus.... 102,200 57,330 57,720 35,640 
Flaxseed, bus 66,040 249,240 16,060 44,480 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks.$23.50@24.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 


Corn meal, yellowf ..........+.. 2.45@ 2.50 
Rye flour, wWhite® ....csscccece 5.80@ 5.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.20@ 4.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.80@ 8.00 
Graham, standard, bblt ....... 7.70@ 7.80 
Rolled oate®® ....csccsccccceces ooee@ 2.45 
Linseed oil meal*® .......+++50- -- @50.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks, 


MILLFURNISHERS PLAN NEW BUILDING 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has acquired a site in the new north- 
eastern industrial section, and will erect 
thereon this year a building to house its 
milling and elevator machinery business. 
The building, as planned, will have 60,000 
square feet of floor space, with ample 
ground space for future growth. 

The company, one of the pioneers in 
its field, has been in business in Minne- 
apolis about 30 years. A. W. Strong is 
president, Philip Little, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and L. S. Strong sec- 
retary. 


NOTES 


The Farmers’ Elevator Association of 
Minnesota will hold its nineteenth annual 
convention in Minneapolis, Feb. 16-18. 

The Twin City Machine Co., Minne- 
apolis, has installed new roll corrugating 
equipment, and can now furnish the 
Peerless ground cut roll finish under li- 
cense from the Essmueller Mill Furnish- 
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IT’S AN ILL WIND— 


An interior Minnesota miller 
says that, regularly, every few 
months, the local press carries a 
“spasm” on whole wheat flour and 
its apenas y qualities, and, in- 
variably, each of these outbursts 
is followed by a demand from a 
half dozen or more of his towns- 
people for wheat. They come to 
the mill and buy a few unds, 
which they take home and grind 
into meal in coffee grinders. They 
rarely ever use it all up, but al- 
ways repeat the performance when 
the whole wheat propaganda is re- 
vived. ‘ 

The miller added that he always 
sold the wheat on the basis of $3 
bu, or 5c lb, and was willing to 
work overtime, if necessary, to fill 
the orders. 











ing Co. Reports received from mills 
using the new finish are very gratifying. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., mill of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was a Minneapolis visitor dur- 
ing the week. 

O. F. Oleson, manager of the Red 
Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, Iow:, 
was in Minneapolis last week arrangirg 
for wheat supplies. 

The Southern Minnesota Mills and tle 
directors of the Northwest Spring Whe.t 
Millers’ Club will hold meetings in Mi .- 
neapolis on Feb. 10. 

W. Scott Woodworth, secretary of }'. 
S. Woodworth & Co., grain and mill- 
stuffs, Minneapolis, will sail Feb. 13 froin 
New York for a trip abroad. 

The King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
has appointed C. E. Vickery managir 
of its Pittsburgh, Pa., branch, succee:'- 
ing the late Frank H. Minnis. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co., St. Paul, 
is installing a Read-Ekco heavy-duty 
mixer, one of the largest type low-pre-- 
sure, water-jacketed machines on tle 
market. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb. 9 as follow-: 
sight, $4.857% ; three-day, $4.8514; 60-da’, 
$4.82. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.88. 

The railroads of the Northwest are 
actively co-operating with the Grain 
Smut Prevention Committee in sprea:- 
ing information among farmers relative 
to the proper treatment of seed. Posters 
and booklets are being distributed, cal'- 
ing attention to the huge losses sustained 
each year through smut. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour buying continues to drag. T! 
price is not at a level which leads buye 
to make heavy purchases. Shipping orde 
are generally satisfactory. Quotatio1 
were lowered 25c bbl last week, in a 
justment to the weaker wheat market. 

Quotations, Feb. 8, at Duluth-Superio:, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton:: 


1in2nnana 


Durum flour buyers are watching tl 
market closely, but only occasional o 
ders come in, existing contracts continv- 
ing to supply most users with their need.. 

A few scattered inquiries for rye flour 
are coming from the outside trade. Loci! 
demand is on the usual limited scal-. 
Quotations, Feb. 8, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $5.75 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.2! ; 
No. 8 dark, $4.15; No. 5 blend, $6.0! ; 
No. 8 rye, $4.80. 

A few cars of spring wheat show up 
daily, but buyers, as a rule, stand off. 

Fair receipts up to the close of la:t 
week kept the durum market alive. 
There was also a fair shipping volume 
going forward to outside points, though 
less than in previous like periods. Elec- 
vator stocks increased 295,000 bis 
last week, largely of durum. Clos- 
ing quotations, Feb. 8: No. 1 dark, $1.64'4 
@1.80%; No. 2 dark, $1.61%@1.73% ; 
No. 8 dark, $1.56%,@1.70% ; No. 1 nort!i- 
ern spring, $1.63%4@1.70%. 

The oats market is extremely dul, 
made so largely by the limited track sup- 


1926 1925 
Firat patent ..-.....5. $8.85 @9.10 $9.60@9.*55 
Second patent ....... 8.60@8.85 9.35@9.'0 
First clear, jute...... 7.00@7.25 8.05@8.:0 
Second clear, jute .... 6.00@6.25 6.45@6.:5 
e 
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plies. Outside weakness is reflected here. 
No. 3 white closing Feb. 8 at 35%c bu. 
Discount has gone to a’ flat 5c under 
Chicago. 

The barley situation is also very dull. 
Prices on Feb. 8 dropped 1@3c. Choice 
closed at 58@62c bu, medium 53@57c, 
and lower grades 46@52c. 

here was a disposition last week 
among buyers to advance cash prices 
closer to the May contract. This was 
done to attract movement to this market, 
as it was evident buyers wanted more 
then the current run of receipts to cover 
reguirements. Spot No. 1 and No. 2 
range 83@4c under our May. 

juluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

J I 6 cw cccucesvses 14,185 38 
Previous week .....++++.-. 12,585 34 
Ye GD son csi ccergecves 13,090 35 
T Years ABO ....--0000- 15,760 43 


\aily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
c——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
Ja No. 1 o. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
31 152% @169% 150% @169% 159% 159% 


152 @169 150 @169 159 157 
152% @169% 150% @169% 159% 157% 
. 158% @170% 151% @170% 160% 158% 
+ 151% @168% 149% @168% 158% 156% 
5 . 151 @168 149 @168 158 156 
6 1495 @166% 147% @166% 156% 154% 


‘eceipts and shipments for the week 
enling Feb. 6, with comparisons, in 
bu-hels (000’s omitted) : 


~—Receipts— -——Shipments—, 
heat— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 


co b> ot © 








Spring .... 56 397 12 34 os 179 
Pe um ... 358 469 . 172 50 105 51 
W ter ae 1 5 5 _ ae 
Bi ded... 3 26 ee 

vtals .. 418 897 189 84 105 230 
Corn seeses o6 3 315 oe “ 
Oats ssecce 154 231 76 8 

nded.. 1 ° we 

cnebwe 105 275 146 17 

nded.. ee 1 s3 ee sis <a 
I OT wes 37 1 1 33 12 

nded.. 5 es Se -_ on oe 
Flixseed.. 19 34 16 §6126 68 43 

NOTES 


‘he screenings market is about as dead 
as possible. 

ine mill was shut down part of last 
week, but both are operating this week. 

\V. F. Converse, manager of the Occi- 
dent Terminal Co., who has been ill for 
a :nonth, is slightly improved. 

3akers are buying only in small quan- 
tiiies, and indications are that they will 
follow this policy for the remainder of 
the crop year. 

Shipments of spring wheat to outside 
mills increased somewhat last week, but 
shipments of durum were less than half 
as much as the previous week. 

F. G. Carson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Flour and millfeed quotations re- 
mained unchanged here last week. De- 
mand for these commodities is rather 
slow, but according to local millers shows 
a slight increase over the sales made a 
year ago. Quotations, Feb. 6: patent 
flour, $9.40 bbl; bran $29 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $31. 

NOTES 

Orval Just, a former miller employed 
by the Royal Milling Co., died recently 
at Salina, Kansas, the result of injuries 
sustained when he was caught beneath a 
saud slide when an overhanging bank 
gave way. 

What is believed to be the largest 
trsinload of flour ever shipped out of 
Montana left Harlowton last week for 
dciivery to Indiana points. There were 
50 cars in the train, approximately half 
of which were loaded at Great Falls and 
the remainder at Harlowton. The entire 
tr-inload is the output of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co, 


RYE MILLERS ARRANGE 
BIG GOLF TOURNAMENT 


\Viaitwauker, Wis.—Although the open- 
ing of the golf season in Wisconsin is still 
three months away, Wisconsin millers al- 
ready are planning a progressive golf 
tournament to last about a week and con- 
cluding with the state association’s mid- 
Summer meeting. 

It is Perea | to open the tournament 
by playing two 18-hole courses in Mil- 
Waukee. The play at the Blue Mound 








Country Club will be sponsored by 
Charles R. Decker, vice president of the 
Chase Bag Co., and Harry F. Hunter, 
manager of the Milwaukee factory, and 
at the Tripoli Country Club by L. E. 
Meyer, correspondent of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. The competitors will then 
gan by automobile to Watertown, to 
guests of K. L. Burns, president of 
the Globe Milling Co., on the picturesque 
Rock River links. The next course to 
be played will be at the Waupaca Coun- 
try Club, where players will be the guests 
of Fred Fisher, president of the associa- 
tion, and George W. Moody, of Weyau- 
wega. Menomonie will next be played, 
and then Minneapolis, where C. S. Shel- 
don, of the Chase Bag Co., will be host. 
A. S. Purves, of The Northwestern 
Miller, has been selected to make all ar- 
rangements. All members of the Wis- 
consin Rye Millers’ Association are being 
invited to participate. 


NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
MEET AT GRAND FORKS 


Granpv Forks, N. D., Feb. 9.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The ninth annual con- 
vention of the North Dakota Bakers’ As- 
sociation is in session here this week, 
with a fairly representative attendance. 
The program on the opening day included 
talks on the chemistry of wheat and flour, 
bakery accounting and how to insure 
profits, sanitation, what the milling chem- 
ist is doing for the baker, and a new 
method of measuring the acidity in flour 
and bread. 

The speakers all handled their sub- 
jects admirably, using language that 
made even the most technical points un- 
derstandable to the layman. H. E. Van- 
norman, of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Chicago, speaking on milk as an 
essential food, was particularly interest- 
ing. He demonstrated why milk sup- 
plies necessary minerals and adds to the 
color, flavor and texture of bread. 

The so-called weight reducing breads 
came in for considerable discussion. The 
opinion was held, that any coarse meal 
bread would bring about the same result. 
So much interest was evinced that the 
business session lasted an hour more than 
scheduled time. 

The most interesting feature on the 
program, however, is scheduled for the 
afternoon of Feb. 10. This will be a 
basic sweet dough demonstration at the 
Barker Bakery, in charge of V. A. 
Smoots, St. Paul, district manager for 
The Fleischmann Co. He will be assist- 
ed by Harry Eckstedt, who will demon- 
strate how to make the dough, and C. W. 
Meigel, Jr., who will show how to prop- 
erly merchandise the product. 

A visit to the State Mill & Elevator, 
and a banquet and entertainment, have 
been arranged for the bakers by the al- 
lied trades. 





Rosert T. Bearry. 
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CONGRESS HEARS OF NEW MERGERS 

No sooner had it become known in con- 
gressional circles that the Ward Food 
Products Corporation had been organ- 
ized than the expected demands for an in- 
quiry were heard. On the very first day 
after the news of the incorporation of 
the giant merger there was a discussion 
of it in the Senate by senators King, of 
Utah, and Norris, of Nebraska. 

It remained, however, for Senator 
Robert M. La Follette to present a reso- 
lution for inquiry. Following the out- 
burst in the Senate on Monday, the day 
after the announcement was made, noth- 
ing had been said until Mr. La Follette 
quietly presented his resolution on 
Wednesday. But during the interim 
there had appeared the announcement 
of the incorporation of another company, 
the National Food Products Corporation, 
with a potential capitalization of $200,- 
000,000. The Ward Food Products Cor- 
poration had been given a potential cap- 
italization of $2,000,000,000. 

The La Follette resolution, after citing 
the situation with regard to the Ward 
companies and the newest concern, the 
National corporation, stated: “therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the committee on 
manufactures, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and it hereby is, authorized 
and directed to investigate the Ward 
Food Products Corporation, its subsid- 
iaries and affiliated companies, and all 
other corporations directly or indirectly 
controlled by William B. Ward or his 
associates, and the National Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, its subsidiaries and 
affiliated companies, and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the 
Senate.” 

The La Follette resolution was laid on 
the table. On the day following its in- 
troduction, the Senate once more heard 
echoes of the situation. Apparently not 
having noticed the La Follette resolu- 
tion, Senator King went into a lengthy 
discussion of the National Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation. The Utah senator 
called attention to the fact that this 
¢c mpany had originally been incorporat- 
ed in October with the utmost secrecy 
and that at that time it had an authorized 
capital of only $2,000, divided into 20 
shares of $100 each. Since that time, he 
quoted a Baltimore paper as saying, the 
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County agricultural agents and eleva- 
tor men in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Montana have pledged them- 
selves to take an active part in driving 
grain smut from the fields of the North- 
west, as a result of an educational cam- 
paign being conducted by the recently 
formed Northwest Grain Smut Preven- 


tion Committee, Minneapolis, operating 
through agricultural colleges, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, rail- 
roads, and civic and business organiza- 
tions. County agents will have charge of 
special seed treatment demonstrations at 
a series of meetings which are being 
planned. 


SAPs STR SAIR ES 


articles had been amended twice, and 
when the announcement was made to the 
public the potential capitalization had 
been made $200,000,000. Announcement 
had also been made that stock would be 
placed on the market. 

Senator King can be expected to con- 
tinue to speak in the Senate about the so- 
called “bread trust.” 

Politics necessarily enters into all such 
discussions. It has been reported that 
the Democratic minority in the Senate 
has determined to make an onslaught on 
the Republicans by calling attention to 
the various “trusts.” 

Lending color to reports that Senator 
King had been selected to lead the at- 
tack along this line, he made this state- 
ment, after he had completed his talk on 
the latest food products company: 

“T shall from time to time call the at- 
tention of the Senate to some of these 
trusts, such as the Aluminum trust, the 
Steel trust and the Bread trust; and I 
shall urge that steps be taken for the 
relief of the American people.” 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
been spurred to action. Its plans call for 
an inquiry into the Continental Baking 
Corporation, a case that is being con- 
ducted in New York this week. 

At the White House no specific com- 
ment has been made on the new corpora- 
tions. It has been stated that the Presi- 
dent will expect the several agencies of 
the government so charged to look after 
the interests of the public and see that 
there are no violations of the law. 

The People’s Legislative Service, the 
organization heretofore active in attacks 
upon the Federal Trade Commission, is 
continuing its campaign against the com- 
mission, basing its demand largely upon 
its alleged failure to do anything while 
the Ward corporation was being formed. 

CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING BILL 

The co-operative marketing bill spon- 
sored by the Department of Agriculture 
and leading co-operatives has been 
passed by the House, and is now before 
the Senate. The House committee of ag- 
riculture is considering the Dickinson bill. 
The latter measure seems destined for 
some hard sledding. Opposition to it 
seems to be growing in the East, and 
this has been brought about largely by 
some of the extreme demands made at 
the recent conference held at Des Moines. 
The fear has gained ground that if the 
country is not on guard another form of 
price fixing will be established. 

TAX REDUCTION A CERTAINTY 

Tax reduction in the very near future 
is a certainty. With that and the world 
court out of the way, and Congress fair- 
ly well started with the usual appropria- 
tion bills, there will be lots of time for 
politics. The open season is at hand. 
Congress plans to adjourn by June 1, in 
order that the members may go into their 
campaigns. Therefore the spring will be 
given over to political talk, and not the 
least subject will be the so-called trusts. 





NEW MILWAUKEE BAKERY 

The Rossow Bakery, Milwaukee, owned 
and managed by Frank William Rossow, 
recently held the formal opening of the 
new bakery shop and store at 2502 Center 
Street, a two-story fireproof building, 
50x125. The equipment includes two 
Helm Well-Built ovens, basement fired; 
a Peerless sifter, and a specially con- 
structed mixer and tempering tank. A 
distinct feature is the installation of an 
Atwood vacuum system, this being de- 
clared to be the first Wisconsin bakery to 
install a stationary type vacuum cleaning 
system. Mr. Rossow has been in business 
25 years and has devoted in all 31 years 
to the trade. He conducts a bakery at 
1090 Seventeenth Street and another at 
North Avenue and Fifteenth Street, in 
addition to the establishment just opened. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Bookings continue to decline in vol- 
ume. Sales made by southwestern mills 
will not average more than 30@35 per 
cent of capacity, a contraction of 10@15 
per cent from a fortnight ago. This less- 
ening of demand is experienced by both 
Missouri River and interior mills. 

Sharp declines in millfeed quotations 
and larger resale offerings of flour in- 
creased the handicaps of millers. Offals 
are having their quietest winter, from 
point of demand, for several years. The 
competition resulting from low prices is 
also growing keener. 

Jobbing Trade.—Distributors are de- 
cidedly the best buyers of hard winters 
at present. Few of them booked as heav- 
ily last fall as other classes of trade, and 
they are forced to enter the market regu- 
larly to secure their requirements. None 
of them are_buying more than immediate 
needs. ExpresSions concerning the mar- 
ket generally show lack of faith in pres- 
ent price levels. 

Baking Trade.—From every indication, 
bakers contracted for more flour last fall 
than was thought. Supplies in their 
hands, or carried on mills’ books, are ap- 
parently sufficient to relieve them of 
worry for another 30 or 60 days. In a 
few scattered sections this condition is 
not true, but millers are finding it so in 
most of the important buying territories. 
As with the jobbing element, bakers are 
not favorable to the existing high prices, 
and will not buy until forced to. The 
large volume buyers are completely out 
of the market. 

Production.—Specifications are not be- 
ing received as freely as in January, and 
mill operations in all centers are falling 
below normal for the season. Unfilled or- 
ders have been rather heavily reduced 
since the first of the year, and, unless ad- 
ditional business is forthcoming imme- 
diately, sharp losses in production seem 
imminent. 

Exnort.—Latin American markets are 
absorbing moderate quantities of first and 
second clears, mainly of brands that have 
been well established in those countries. 
Mills without such outlet are finding dis- 
posal of their export grades difficult, and 
supplies are accumulating at some places. 
First clear sold to the West Indies last 
week at prices ranging $6.50@7, bulk, 
Kansas City. Second clear brought $4.90 
@5.15, bulk, Kansas City. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—Domes- 
tic demand is fair, but not equal to pro- 
duction, and the situation is weak. 

Prices —Quotations, Feb. 6, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$9@9.50; 95 per cent, $8.40@9.10; 
straight, $8.15@8.60; first clear, $6.90@ 
7.25; second clear, $6.20@6.60; low grade, 
$5.50@6. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 363,360 182,491 50 
Previous week .. 363,360 208,735 57 
\.. 2° eee 367,710 239.030 65 
Two years ago... 323,310 177,262 54 
Five-year average (same week)..... 55 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 61 

KANSAS CITY 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 151,500 98,835 65 
Previous week .. 151,500 113,342 75 
Year ago ....... 148,500 116,307 78 
Two years ago... 160,900 92,290 61 
Five-year average (same week) ... 69 


Ten-year average (same week) .... 74 








WICHITA 
Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 62,400 28,939 46 
Previous week .. 62,400 21,829 51 
WOOF BHO cecccee 65,700 36,044 54 
Two years ago .. 64,620 36,261 56 
ST. JOSEPH 
Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 47,400 24,466 51 
Previous week .. 47,400 24,715 62 
Year @g0 ....-.«-. 47,400 43,368 91 
Two years ago... 47,400 24,079 51 
SALINA 
Jan, 31-Feb. 6... 45,000 24,809 55 
Previous week .. 45,000 26,216 59 
VORP GOD ccccece 46,200 30,666 66 
ATCHISON 
Jan, 31-Feb. 6... 29,400 25,036 85 
Previous week .. 29,400 27,357 93 
OMAHA 
Jan. 31-Feb, 6... 27,300 17,774 65 
Previous week .. 27,300 21,427 78 
WORF BBO cccreccs 27,300 21,968 80 
Two years ago... 24,900 19,835 80 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
5,959 bbls last week, 7,336 in the pre- 
vious week, 27,905 a year ago and 23,072 
two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Si Ses DH 0540 on bOEs 6censsseecoee 40 
PUCVIGGS WOO oc ccccsvcssescuccveecece 43 
WOOP BOS 66.0 cbeecocawenesradeeovesese 45 


Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 

mestic business fair and 61 quiet. 
CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Feb. 6: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.73@1.82, No. 2 $1.73@1.81, No. 3 $1.71 
@1.79%2, No. 4 $1.62@1.77; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.86@1.8742, No. 2 $1.85@1.86%, 
No. 3 $1.82@1.85, No. 4 $1.77@1.82. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 6, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— ;-Shipments— 
1926 1925 


1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 13,325 12,675 129,675 154,050 
Wheat, bus. 687,150 703,350 488,700 1,123,200 
Corn, bus... 586,250 637,500 80,000 110,000 
Oats, bus... 170,000 210,800 88,500 85,500 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 meee °° évexe 2,200 
Barley, bus. 1,500 1,500 2,600 1,300 
Bran, tons.. 340 1,280 7,880 5,800 
Hay, tons... 11,568 9,096 7,548 5,304 

NOTES 


H. V. Nye, manager of the Kansas 
City properties of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., is taking a fortnight’s vacation. 

F. C. Vincent, vice president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, left on Feb. 2 for New York, 
where he will sail for Europe. He will 
spend about three months abroad. 


Texas mills have recently booked some 
flour space from Gulf ports to Europe. 
Kansas City and interior Kansas mills 
continue far out of line with all Euro- 
pean markets in the matter of prices, and 
even an exchange of cables is rare. 

A millfeed department has been opened 
by the Fowler Commission Co., Kansas 
City, a member of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. D. H. Kresky, until recently 
with the millfeed department of B. C. 
Christopher & Co., Kansas City, is man- 
ager. 

L. C. Gray, manager of the southwest- 
ern department of the Millers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co., Kansas City, sailed from 
San Francisco, Feb. 6, for the western 
coast of Mexico. He will go overland to 
Mexico City, thence returning home. The 
trip will consume about a month. 


F. C. Kaths, president of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Kaths, returned last week from 
a month’s trip to the West Indies. N. W. 
Morcillo, of the export department of the 
company, who accompanied them, is con- 
hor ged his trip to Central American mar- 

ets. 


Shipments of flour and feed from south- 





western mills to Central Freight Associa- 
tion and Trunk Line territory during 
December totaled 713,695 bbls, according 
to a report compiled by the secretary’s 
office of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 
November shipments were 681,540 bbls, 
and those of December, 1924, 877,734. 

C. C. Fields, president of the Norris 
Grain Co., Winnipeg, accompanied by his 
wife, visited the past fortnight in the 
Southwest. Most of the time was spent in 
Kansas City, although he also went to 
Gage, Okla., to see his father. Mr. Fields 
feels that the Canadian wheat crop was 
underestimated by the government. 

The fire that partly destroyed the plant 
of the Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
recently will entail an insurance loss of 
about $200,000, according to preliminary 
estimates by local officials of the Western 
Millers’ Mutual Insurance Co. In one 
elevator, wheat valued at $140,000 was 
stored, of which not more than $20,000 
worth can be salvaged. 

C. W. Lonsdale, president of the Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., has 
been elected president of the Grain Clear- 
ing Co., Kansas City. Other new officers: 
first vice president, B. C. Moore, presi- 
dent of the Moore-Seaver Grain Co; sec- 
ond vice president, J. J. Wolcott, of the 
Wolcott-Lincoln Grain Co; secretary and 
treasurer, H. F. Spencer; manager, G. G. 
Lee. 

Frank V. Potts, owner of the Central 
Missouri Baking Co., Boonville, spent sev- 
eral days last week in Kansas City. Mr. 
Potts formerly represented several south- 
western mills in eastern and southeastern 
territories. He was accompanied to Kan- 
sas City by T. F. Mashby, Miami, Fla., who 
several months ago sold his bakery at that 
place to the American Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. 

Kansas City wheat receipts in Janu- 
ary were 3,099,600 bus, 2,127,600 less 
than in December. However, arrivals 
were the largest for January since 1923. 
Corn receipts were 3,142,000 bus, an in- 
crease over the preceding month of 651,- 
250, and of 350,000 over those of a year 
ago. The latter increase was less than 
was expected. Bad weather, the advan- 
tage of feeding compared with last year, 
and the agitation for government price 
fixing restricted the country movement. 

A membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade has been purchased by 
the Logan Bros. Grain Co., Kansas City, 
for Allen Logan, III, a nephew of the 
president of the company. He is a gradu- 
ate of the School of Milling at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, and formerly 
worked for the Maney Milling Co., Oma- 
ha, and the Armour Grain Co., Chicago. 
He has recently been a country represen- 
tative for the Logan Bros. Grain Co. In- 
cluding the transfer fee, $8,500 was paid 
for the membership. 

Cash grain handlers in Kansas City do 
not expect a change from the present 
quiet milling wheat demand much before 
a new crop is harvested. The feeling is 
that flour buyers will not be active in the 
market except for urgent needs as long 
as cash wheat premiums are maintained 
at 8@10c over the May option, while the 
July option shows a discount of 20c or 
more bu. Mills in Kansas and Oklahoma 
have been rather free sellers of wheat on 
each bulge in the market, which is taken 
as further indication of small require- 
ments, although part of this has been re- 
placed with purchases in the country. 


WICHITA 


Demand shows some improvement, and 
most sales are for current shipment. 
Bookings of Wichita mills average 25 to 
30 per cent of capacity. Export business 
has also shown improvement, with book- 
ings to Holland, Hamburg and the West 
Indies. Specifications are quiet. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 6, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas 
City: short patent, $9.70@9.90 bbl; 
straight, $9.20@9.70; clear, $8.20@8.70. 

NOTES 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., spent part of last week 
in Kansas City. 

A. J. Kelly, secretary and treasurer 
of the Imperial Flour Mills Corporation, 
has returned from a business trip to 
southern and western Kansas. 

Malcolm M. Stewart, vice chairman of 
the Middle West Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee, Cincinnati, was a Wichita visitor 
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last week, and was guest of the Wichita 
millers, grain men and Chamber of Com- 
merce. He spoke at a meeting, held at 
the Wichita Board of Trade Association 
—— to people interested in foreign 
trade. 


ATCHISON 

Sales are equal to about 50 per cent 
of capacity, most of them being forced, 
Wheat premiums are slightly lower, but 
their decline is offset by lower millfeed 
values. Export business amounts to prac- 
tically nothing, and mills are accumulat- 
ing large stocks of first and second clear, 
Shipping instructions are good. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 6, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas 
City: hard wheat short patent $9.15@ 
9.45 bbl, straight $8.85@9, first clear $6.70 
@7; soft wheat short patent $9.25@9.50, 
straight $9@9.10, first clear $7.50@7.75. 


NOTES 

A son was born last week to Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Hackney. Mr. Hackney is 
secretary and treasurer of the Blair Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison. 

Phillip Pillsbury, grandson of the 
founder of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, has started work in the local 
plant of that organization. He previous- 
ly had worked in the Buffalo mill of the 
Pillsbury company. 


HUTCHINSON 

Flour business shows but little im- 
provement. A small buying spurt oc- 
curred toward the end of last week, with 
most bookings by jobbers. Sales as a 
whole did not exceed half of capacity last 
week. Directions are fairly hard to get, 
being even slower than new business. 
Some inquiry comes from abroad, but 
buyers’ ideas are considerably below those 
of millers. While a small amount of 
clear grade flour is being worked to the 
domestic trade, heavy stocks have ac- 
cumulated. Quotations, Feb. 6,° basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$9.10@9.30; straight, $8.70@8.80; first 
clear, $7.60@7.65. 

NOTES 

E. A. Wall, of the Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., McPherson, Kansas, is spending 
a week in Texas. 


J. K. Pickerill, division sales manager 


for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., left 
Saturday night for a two weeks’ trip 
through the central states. 

L. A. Arneson, general manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, spent Friday at the local mill, 
coming here from Wellington and 
Wichita. 


SALINA 

A slight improvement in flour trade is 
reported. Shipping instructions continue 
fair. The wheat movement has been 
somewhat accelerated by fair prices and 
the approach of spring. Quotations, Feb. 
4, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: short 
patent, $9.40@9.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $9@ 
9.30; straight grade, $8.90@9.10. 


OKLAHOMA 

Demand for flour has improved, but 
buying is in small quantities and to wide- 
ly scattered territories, mostly calling 
for prompt shipment. Jobbers are gener- 
ally the best buyers. Shipping instruc- 
tions are somewhat better. Latin Ameri- 
can trade is holding up well. Quotations, 
Feb. 5: soft wheat short patent $10 bbl, 
straight $9.50, first clear $9; hard wheat 
short patent $9.80, straight $9.30, first 
clear $8.80. 





NOTES 

F. L. Martinez, representing Viller & 
Co., flour dealers, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
recently was a Texas visitor. 

The J. A. Brown Baking Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., has been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital stock, by J. A. Brown, Eva Parks 
and Cathryn F. Brown. 

The Colonial Baking Co. of Delaware 
has been domesticated in Arkansas, and 
reports that it will invest $150,000 of its 
capital there. A. C. and G. O. Jones, 
of Little Rock, are named as state agents. 

Reports of steamer cargoes that de 
parted from Galveston during the last 
week of January show that about 600 
tons flour were consigned to West Indies 
ports and 1,560 bags flour to the Canary 
Islands. Of this amount, 212 tons went 
to San Juan, Porto Rico. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Demand for flour is quiet, and about 
the only sales reported are those made 
direct by mills to their regular trade. 
Buyers and sellers are apart on their 
ideas of prices, and concessions on the 
part of mills are not conducive to much 
new )usiness. Shipping instructions are 
satis/actory and with some exceptions old 
bookings have largely been used up. 

Soft Wheat Flour——Demand from the 
South is fairly steady. Shipping instruc- 
tions were more active last week, and one 
mill in southern Illinois shipped a special 
train of 28 cars to the southern trade. 
Stoc<s are low, and there is little flour 
boo! cd farther in advance than 30 or 60 
day Quotations are practically un- 
char: zed. 

Hurd Wheat Flour—tThe baking trade 
is not interested in buying for other than 
absolute requirements. Furthermore, old 
bookings are lasting longer than had been 
anticipated. Shipping instructions on 
these are rather active, and the mills are 
able to maintain an average percentage of 
operation. 

E«ports.—Little flour was sold for ex- 
port last week, and what there was went 
to Latin America. European 
buyers are about $1 bbl under prevailing 
quotations in their ideas of prices. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Feb. 6: soft winter short pat- 
ent $9@9.30, straight $8.25@8.50, first 
clear $7.20@7.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.70@9, straight $8.10@8.50, first 
clear $6.90@7.25; spring first patent $8.90 
@9.50, standard patent $8.60@8.90, first 
clear $7.50@7.75. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Jan. 81-Beb. 6 cccscvcccses 88,28 44 
Previous week ........... 27,300 42 
eo) a ae oe 26,100 41 


I 
Year ago 
Tw years ago 
Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 


36,600 57 


which is sold from St. Louis: 
Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
Jan. 31-Feb.. 6 cess vsccses 41,00 47 
@ Previous week ........... 40,000 46 
SOR? GOD cnncdiveviencasa 42,400 49 
TWO YEATS OHO 26s cccecdvx 44,100 51 


WHEAT 


There was a fair volume of receipts of 
soft wheat last week, with a noticeably 
better selection as to quality, and good 
local demand. The bulk offered was 
quickly taken at fairly steady prices. 
Garlicky descriptions also were in good 
demand. Hard wheat prices were lower, 
but there was a better call. Local mills 
were in the market, and offerings were 
well taken. Receipts last week were 
298 cars, against 257 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Feb. 6: No. 1 red $1.93@ 
1.94 hu, No. 2 red $1.91; No. 1 hard $1.83, 
No. 2 hard $1.81@1.82, No. 3 hard $1.80. 

NOTES 
». 'T. Stancliff, general manager of the 
= P. Plant Milling Co., is in the 
{ on a business trip. 
A. L, Jacobson, general manager of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
called at this office last week. 
_David’ White, Springfield, Ill., of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was 
recent visitor to this market. 
W. K. Stanard, president of the Stan- 
prd-Tilton Milling Co., will leave for Cali- 
fornia shortly to spend a vacation of sev- 
eral weeks. 

John Ring, for 70 years a member of 
he Merchants’ Exchange, died at his 
ome last week from the infirmities of 
age. He was 85 years old. 





The Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 


Louis, is now a distributor for Dodge 
transmission machinery, and is carrying 
the complete Dodge line in stock. 

Charles E. Valier, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., is confined to his home 
as the result of a fall while trying to 
catch a street car. He suffered injuries to 
his arm and shoulder. 

A group of officials from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, accompanied by Theodore 
Brent, traffic manager of the federal 
barge line, recently inspected the line’s 
terminal facilities at Cairo. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Export flour trade to Latin America 
was fair last week, but that with Europe 
was dull. Flour business in this imme- 
diate trading territory was about normal. 

Flour prices, Feb. 4: 


-— Winter, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.95 $9.20 $10.35 
95 per cent ....... 9.60 8.60 9.80 
100 per cent ...... 9.40 8.40 9.25 
CR Vecee6cdse cess 9.00 8.10 8.75 
First clear ....... coe 7.90 7.70 
Second clear ...... 7.60 6.50 


Semolina, 5%c lb. 

A total of 23,872 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the week ended 
Feb. 4, according to figures supplied by 
five of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,400 
bags; Santiago, 1,476; Kingston, 1,365; 
Panama City, 750; Cristobal, 1,800; 
Puerto Limon, 3,150; La Guayra, 100; 
Guayaquil, 750; Buenaventura, 250; Car- 
tagena, 200; Puerto Barrios, 603; Belize, 
125. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Bluefields, 266; 
Cienfuegos, 300. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
2,115; Cienfuegos, 985. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,004; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Munson Line: Manzanillo, 1,623; Guan- 
tanamo, 525; Havana, 1,075. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, in 
200-lb bags, during the week ended 


Feb. 4: 
Destination— Destination— 

ABERBR oscccce 224 Kingston ...... 3,480 
Aguadilla ..... 50 La Ceiba ...... 339 
Amsterdam .... 600 La Guayra .... 100 
ATOCIBO ceccces 100 Manzanillo .... 1,623 
APEOTO ccccevecr 200 Mayaguez ..... 655 
TRORERO cccccveve 125 Panama City... 750 
Bluefields ..... 468 Ponce ......... 1,025 
Buenaventura .. 250 Progreso ...... 100 
Cartagena ..... 200 Puerto Barrios. 807 
Cienfuegos ....1,285 Puerto Limon.. 3,150 
Cristobal ...... 2,000 San Juan ..... ,070 
Guantanamo ... 525 Santiago ...... 1,639 
Guatemala City. 257 Tela ........... 150 
Guayaquil ..... 750 Vera Cruz..... 1,500 
Havana ,....... 7,642 


In addition to the above, 5,000 bus 
wheat were sent to Havana, and 100 bags 
feed to Arecibo. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on Feb. 
4 as follows: wheat, 259,000 bus; corn, 
529,000; oats, 47,000; barley, 2,000. It 
also announced that during January, only 
38,300 bus wheat were cleared through 
this port, compared with 1,716,075 in 
January, 1925, 991,880 bus corn, com- 
pared with 295,543 a year ago, and 55,539 
bus oats, compared with 105,882. There 
also were 128,571 bus corn on board ship, 
not cleared. 

NOTES 

C. F. Tillma, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, will be trans- 
ferred to the New Orleans office. 

A. M. Applegate, Walla Walla, Wash., 
with the Northern Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans. 

Henry Chotard Eustis, who has been 
connected with J. S. Waterman & Co. for 
a number of years, beginning Feb. 15 will 
enter the brokerage business under his 
own name. 

H. W. Foote, of J. S. Waterman & 
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Co.’s bakery supplies department, re- 
ports conditions in Mississippi, Alabama 
and Florida as improving since the first 
of the year. 

K. B. Harrison, formerly secretary and 
treasurer of the Orleans Flour Co., has 
resigned to become an assistant to H. L. 
Fischer in the management of the bakery 
supply department of J. S. Waterman & 
Co. Mr. Harrison has had considerable 
experience in the export business, and 
he will devote his time to developing the 
bakery supply trade in Latin America. 
He is succeeded as secretary and treas- 
urer of the flour concern by McNeal 
Kohnke. 


MEMPHIS 

The market is quiet, and business is 
chiefly n.ovement on contract. Some buy- 
ing is being done by those whose stocks 
have become exhausted, but only small 
lots are taken. Jobbing distributors re- 
port orders for small lots, but the general 
outlook is regarded as healthy and the 
trade generally displays a favorable at- 
titude toward prevailing prices. Soft 
wheat quotations are practically un- 
changed. 

Quotations, basis 98's, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots, Feb. 4: soft winter short pat- 
ents $10.50@11.25, standard patents $9.50 
@10; spring wheat short patents $10.25 
@10.60, standard patents $9.75@10; hard 
winter short patents $9.25@9.50, standard 
patents $8.75@9.25; blended patents, $9 
@9.50; western soft patents, $9@9.25; 
semihard patents, $8.75. 

NOTES 

C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 

Portland Flour Co., operated on for ap- 
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pendicitis on Feb. 4, is reported to be 
doing well. 


Robert Porter, of the Delta (Colo.) 
Flour Mills Co., was here Feb. 3. 


F. M. Eggers, of the Eggers Milling 
Co., Hermann, Mo., called on the flour 
trade here last week. 


O. W. Hall, representing the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., in the South- 
east, was at the local office last week. 


Georce WILLIAMSON. 


PROPOSAL TO CUT RATES 
UNLIKELY TO BE PRESSED 


The measure introduced into the Sen- 
ate on Jan. 4 by William J. Harris, 
Georgia, proposing to “reduce by at least 
50 per cent the rail and water rates on 
wheat, corn and cotton to be exported in 
vessels owned by the United States,” vio- 
lates the general principle, which is op- 
posed to legislative rate making, accord- 
ing to Sydney Anderson, president of 
the Millers’ National Federation. The 
bill would affect not only the rates upon 
the commodities mentioned, but also do- 
mestic and international competition in 
the product of these commodities. A 
number of complex questions of rate re- 
lationship in domestic commerce, particu- 
larly as between wheat and flour, are 
also involved, according to Mr. Ander- 
son’s statement, and the measure is more 
important than it appears on the face. 

Mr. Anderson is of the belief that this 
bill, like the Burtness measure, is unlike- 
ly to be pressed for consideration, and 
even if considered, acted upon favorably. 











An Income Tax Specialist’s View of New 
Corporation Ruling 


HE Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

Washington, proposes to rework all 

corporation taxpayers’ cases for the 
years 1917 to 1919 which are still open, 
because waivers have been filed and are 
unexpired, and also the years 1920 and 
1921, by disallowing as invested capital 
the total amount of income and profits 
taxes paid during a taxable year appli- 
cable to a prior year, or years, according 
to Harry Harper, income tax specialist, 
McKnight Building, Minneapolis. 

The United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals recently rendered a decision, in the 
appeal of the Guaranty Construction Co., 
to the effect that the invested capital for 
any given year should not be reduced on 
account of income and profits taxes paid 
during the current year or subsequently 
determined to be due for prior years. 

The soundness of this decision, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harper, depends entirely up- 
on when the income and profits tax for 
any given year accrued, The commis- 
sioner of internal revenue has previous- 
ly held that the taxes did not accrue, let 
us say, for the year 1919 at the end of 
1919, but were considered as being part 
of invested capital for the year 1920, 
during the time these taxes were held 
by the corporation. In other words, a 
reduction of invested capital during the 
year 1920 occurred only when the pro- 
portionate part of the tax was paid. 

The commissioner is basing his present 
action upon the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
United States vs. P. Chauncey Anderson, 
et. al., and United States vs. Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., decided Jan. 4, 1926. In 
this case the question to determine was 
whether or not the tax which accrued 
during the year 1916 for munitions taxes 
could have been accrued and was an ac- 
crual at the end of 1916, or whether or 
not it was an expense during the year 
1917, when it became due and payable. 
The court held that these taxes accrued 
during the year 1916, even though a por- 
tion of such taxes were not determined 
until 1917. Mr. Justice Stone, in deliv- 
ering an opinion, covers this in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“In a technical legal sense it may be 
argued that a tax does not. accrue until 
it has been assessed and becomes due; 
but it is also true that, in advance of 
the assessment of a tax, all the events 
may occur which fix the amount of the 
tax and determine the liability of the tax- 


payer to pay it. In this respect, for pur- 
poses of accounting and of ascertaining 
true income for a given accounting pe- 
riod, the munitions tax here in question 
did not stand on any different footing 
than other accrued expenses appearing 
on appellee’s books. In the economic and 
bookkeeping sense with which the statute 
and the Treasury decision were con- 
cerned, the taxes had accrued.” 

The commissioner of internal revenue, 
in a letter dated Jan. 28, 1926, increased 
the tax owing by a corporation taxpayer, 
and used the following language: 

“In view of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of United States vs. P. Chaun- 
cey Anderson, et. al., and United States 
vs. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., you are ad- 
vised that the bureau holds that, in the 
case of a taxpayer whose books are kept 
on the accrual basis, the total federal in- 
come and profits taxes should be ac- 
crued as a liability at the end of the tax- 
able year, so that no part of it may be 
included in invested capital for the sub- 
sequent year.” 

The effect of the action of the commis- 
sioner in reworking all years for corpora- 
tion taxpayers which are now open, 
means that some corporations are going 
to be penalized for having submitted 
waivers to the commissioner, which waiv- 
ers have not expired. This will work a 
hardship on a great many corporations 
which have complied with all the requests 
of the commissioner of internal revenue 
and have allowed his office ample time in 
which to adjust their tax liability. On 
the other hand, corporations which have 
paid all their tax and have no. unex- 
pired waivers on file with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue could not be assessed 
any additional tax, except for the unex- 
pired years 1920 and 1921. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Harper that 
the bureau’s action in reworking corpora- 
tion taxpayers’ cases, which are now 
open, is legal, in view of the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of P. Chauncey Anderson and 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. However, 
in view of the fact that this works a 
hardship upon many corporations, Con- 
gress should pass a law which would rati- 
fy the previous action of the commission- 
er of internal revenue in his method of 
handling income and profits taxes in re- 
spect to invested capital. If such a law 
were passed, it would in effect treat all 
taxpayers alike. 
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CHICAGO 

The market was featureless last week, 
and the call for flour was very quiet. 
Weaker grain markets and a wide range 
in prices checked interest. There was 
less complaint about shipping directions. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Demand for 
flour from the Northwest was disap- 
pointing to mill representatives. They 
claim it was impossible to compete with 
jobbers, some of whom sold the small 
trade at less than replacement prices. 
Shipping instructions have improved, es- 

ially with distributors, who report 
better deliveries to the retail baking 
trade. 

Hard Winter Flour—Scattered small 
sales of 95 per cent patents, straights, and 
clears were reported last week, but there 
were no round lots booked. The trade 
in general is only taking on enough for 
current requirements. Shipping direc- 
tions are_ better. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Cracker bakers 
again passed up all offerings last week, 
and very little business was done with 
distributors and jobbers. This is said to 
be due to resale offers at prices consider- 
ably below mill quotations. Reports are 
that there are several cars on track be- 
ing offered at attractive levels. 

Rye Flour.—There is very little in- 
quiry for rye flour. Scattered sales of 
single car lots are reported, but there is 
no life to the demand. A slight improve- 
ment is noted in shipping instructions. 
The local output totaled 8,000 bbls last 
week. White was quoted, Feb. 6, at $5.50 
@5.70 bbl, jute, medium at $5.30@5.45 
and dark at $4.10@4.50. 

Durum.—There is still some reselling 
of semolinas, which is cutting down di- 
rect business with mills. Macaroni manu- 
facturers are not interested in offerings, 
regardless of price, and mill agents re- 
port directions slower. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, Feb. 6, at 4%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 45%4c; No. 3 semolina, 
4¥%2c; durum patent, 44,@4'4c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
Feb. 6, car lots, basis Chicago, patents in 
cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.70@9.25 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.20@8.90, first clear $7.15@7.75, 
second clear, $4.25@4.70; hard winter 
short patent $8.70@9.20, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8.40@8.70, straight $8.15@8.55, first 
clear $6.85@7.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.75@9.40, standard patent $8.40@ 
9.10, straight $8.20@8.70, first clear $7.35 
@7.90. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6..... 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .... 40,000 34,000 85 
ye err ree 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 37,000 92 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was steady to 
firm last week, but demand was not very 
active. Outside mill buyers bought spar- 
ingly, and local mills took the better 
grades of red and hard winters. Red 
winters were in light supply, and some 
sales out of store were made to mills at 
firm premiums. Hard winter premiums 
were also firm, and on Feb. 6 a few sales 
of No. 2 hard were made at 7@8c over 
May. Spring wheat receipts were limit- 
ed, and demand was restricted. Total re- 
ceipts of all wheat were 111 cars, against 
112 the previous week, and 287 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 15@16c 
over May, No. 2 red 14@16c over, No. 3 
red 12@1l4c; No. 1 hard 8@10c over, 
No. 2 hard 7@9c over, No. 3 hard 5@6c 
over; No. 1 dark northern May price to 
15c over, No. 2 dark 2c under to 12c 
over, No. 1 northern May price to 10c 
over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.90%,.@1.91% 
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bu, No. 2 red $1.8994@1.91%, No. 3 red 
$1.873%4@1.89%,; No. 1 hard $1.83%@ 
1.85%, No. 2 hard $1.82%@1.84%, No. 8 
hard $1.80%@1.81%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern + $1.7534@1.90%, No. 1. northern 
$1.75% @1.85%. 

CASH RYE 

The local cash rye market was steady, 
and there was a small lot demand for rye 
out of store. Receipts were light, total- 
ing 19 cars, against 29 the week before, 
and 49 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 
$1.01% bu. 

NOTES 

George Ream, Orsinger’s Bakery, La 
Salle, Ill., was in Chicago last week. 

H. R. Wollin, of the Arlington (Minn.) 
Milling Co., has been in Chicago for about 
a week. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent last week 
in Minneapolis. 

Henry A. Bellows, director of the Gold 
Medal Radio Station, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, visited in Chicago last week. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of the Buf- 
falo mill of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., stopped in Chicago on his way to 
Minneapolis. 

W. Clevinger, Aurora Mills (Tyler & 
Co.), Junction City, Kansas, visited A. 
C. Jacobs last week. Mr. Clevinger was 
returning from the East. 

M. Tipp, who was in the flour business 
in Chicago for many years, and who is 
now in the real estate business in Florida, 
spent last month in this city. 


E. O. Wright, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., an- 
nounces the engagement of his daughter, 
Mildred, to Harold Ingraham, of Tampa, 
Fla. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was at Troy, 
Ohio, Feb. 8, attending the funeral of 
Henry M. Allen, president of the Allen 
& Wheeler Co. 


Frank Mosher, manager of the New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., was 
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in Chicago Feb. 4, and met J. B. Rosen- 
baum, his Cleveland representative, who 
went to New Richmond with him. 

Frank C, Sickinger has been reappoint- 
ed official flour inspector for the Chicago 
Board of Trade for 1926. He has been 
chief inspector for the past three years, 
and has been connected with the depart- 
ment for many more. 


Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
and freight yards were 28,500 bbls on 
Feb. 1, according to Frank C. Sickinger, 
official flour inspector for the Chicago 
Board of Trade. This compares with 
82,200 bbls on Jan. 1, and 27,800 on Feb. 
1, 1925. 


The United States government quarter- 
master department on Feb. 4 awarded 
contracts for flour supplies for various 
army camps. Ten mills were successful, 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, receiving the greatest amount. 
Other mills were the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas; the Tri- 
State Milling Co., Belle Fourche, S. D; 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis ; 
the Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co; the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb; 
the Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, 
Texas, and the Commander Flour Co., 
Philadelphia. 


MILWAUKEE 

Flour buyers look for a drop in prices. 
Only a little business has been done in 
small and medium lots for prompt ship- 
ment. Bookings are gradually working 
down to the point where production is 
being adversely affected. There is a fair 
inquiry, but offers almost invariably 
name limits so far below asking prices 
that no consideration can be given them. 
Family trade is picking up somewhat. 
Prices rule about unchanged, and largely 
nominal. Quotations, Feb. 6: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $9.35@ 
9.80 bbl, straight $8.95@9.30, first clear 
$7.50@7.75, and second clear $4.50@4.85, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

The unusually high level of Kansas 
patent in comparison with spring, due 
to the situation in the cash wheat mar- 
ket, continues to discourage business. 
Besides, the trade has no confidence in 
prices, and refuses to become interested 
in filling needs beyond quick require- 
ments. Sales form a moderate aggre- 
gate, but are not advantageous to mill 
operations. Quotations, Feb. 6: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $9.25 
@9.80 bbl, straight $8.70@9.25, and first 
clear $7.25@7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

A slight improvement is noticeable in 
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ISTRICT managers, chemists and engineers connected with the Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., manufacturers and owners of the 
Agene process for the maturing of flour, recently gathered at a staff con- 


ference at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


M. F. Tiernan, president of 


the company, who presided at the meeting, explained that the purpose of the 
gathering was to devise ways of further assisting users of the Agene process 
and to continue its extension throughout the country. Those in attendance, 
reading from left to right of the accompanying engraving, were L. H. Rooney, 
Buffalo; A. R. Murphy, southern manager, Knoxville; G. I. Nelson, St. Louis; 
J. A. Strang, western manager, Kansas City; L. H. Pingree, Ogden, Utah; 
F. H. Puckhaber, district manager, Dallas, Texas; R. M. Finch, northwestern 
manager, Minneapolis; H. S. Hutton, district manager, Pittsburgh; C. O. 
Bruden, Chicago; F. G. Merckel, district manager, Chicago; W. Farrell, Minne- 
apolis; J. C. Baker, chief chemist, Newark; H. K. Parker, managing director 
of Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd., London; C. F. Schenck, service manager, Newark; 
W. J. Orchard, general sales manager, Newark; R. W. Pratt, Kansas City; M. 


F. Tiernan, president, Newark; L. H 


bel, manager industrial sales, 


Newark; B. D. Ingels, Minneapolis; P. E. Minton, Indianapolis; G. D. Peet, 


chief engineer, Newark; and S. J. Lawellin, Kansas City. 
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the rye flour market. Some of the larger 
buyers are bidding in a manner more 
satisfactory to the mills, but not yet 
within their limits as justified by the 
price of rye. There was a decline of 
1@2c bu last week, but the cash market 
has stiffened and flour values are about 
unchanged. Shipping directions on con- 
tract bookings are coming a little more 
freely. Deliveries continue to exceed 
new sales. Quotations, Feb. 6: fancy 
patent $6.05@6.15 bbl, pure white $4.85 
@6, medium $5.50@5.75, pure dark $4.70 
@4.85, and ordinary dark $4.25@4.50, in 
98-Ib cottons. 

Cash grain prices are generally easier, 
bread grains winding up the week with a 
firmer tone. Wheat is unchanged to 2c 
lower, rye declined 1@2c, corn is off 
1@4c, and oats lost 4c, while barley is 
unchanged. The movement is moderate, 
and demand fair. Closing quotations, 
Feb. 6: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.73@1.84 bu, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.81@1.83, No. 1 red winter $1.87@1.39, 
No. 1 durum $1.49@1.52; No. 2 rye, 
$1.0042; No. 3 white oats, 41%c; malting 
barley 64@75c, pearling 74@75c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6..... 12,000 2,400 20 
Previous week .... 12,000 4,750 40 
ORO DOP 6 é.c'en%s 12,000 6,700 56 
Two years ago..... 12,000 2,500 21 
Three years ago... 16,000 1,000 7 
Four years ago.... 16,000 500 2 
Five years ago..... 24,000 4,580 19 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Feb. 6, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
19 1925 1926) =.:1925 


26 
Flour, bbls... 32,900 19,162 27,940 19,°80 
Wheat, bus.. 36,400 63,000 21,309 32,:50 
Corn, bus.... 309,320 458,800 120,631 96,/25 
Oats, bus.... 159,120 327,800 108,300 153,00 
Barley, bus.. 144,420 305,600 38,880 135,°26 
Rye, bus..... 32,545 62,260 13,280 14,590 
Feed, tons... 1,010 1,010 2,876 3,88 

NOTES 


George L. Faber, of the Mills of Al- 
bert Lea, Minneapolis, called on the Mil- 
waukee trade last week. 

George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., regis- 
tered on ’change, Feb. 3. 

Peter Jacobs, head of Peter Jacobs & 
Co., flour and feed dealers, Kenosiia, 
Wis., observed his golden jubilee in the 
business on Feb. 1. Mr. Jacobs, now 
72 years of age, entered the trade in 
1876, and in 1885 established a mill, but 
later resumed a purely retail business. 


Stocks of flour at mills and in public 
warehouses at Milwaukee on Feb. 1, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
were 10,273 bbls, compared with 4,793 on 
Jan. 1 and 5,105 on Feb. 1, 1925. In 1924 
stocks were 11,540 bbls, in 1923 14,417, in 
1922 15,512, in 1921 22,076, and in 1920 
19,578. 

With the February issue, Doings in 
Grain at Milwaukee, the official montlily 
publication Of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, began its fifteenth yeur. 
It has. been edited since its establishment 
by Harry A. Plumb, secretary, with 
James G. O’Brien, assistant secretary, as 
associate editor. 

The monthly meeting of the Milwaukee 
Flour Club, tentatively set for Frid«y, 
Feb. 12, has been postponed, owing to 
the prospective absence of several of the 
officers and directors from the city. It 
is likely that the meeting will be held 
Feb. 19 or 26. President Ph. Orth, Jr. 
and the executive committee, will meet 
within a few days to fix a time. 

L. E. Mever. 


LABELING OF FLOUR NOT 
EXPECTED TO BE FORCED 


Present indications are that the Burt- 
ness bill, introduced by Olger B. Burt- 
ness, representative from North Dakota, 
and designed to require “the labeling of 
flour in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes,” will not be 
pressed for passage, according to an 
open letter from Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. Mr. Anderson cites the undesir- 
ability and unworkability of such legisla- 
tion from the milling standpoint. Favor- 
able consideration of the bill is not antici- 





pated, in any event, according to Mr. 
Anderson. 
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A LOSS TO SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 

Henry M. Allen was a product of New 
England stock transplanted to the Middle 
West, where so many of her sons have 
contributed to building up the country 
and have helped to determine and fix its 
character. He inherited certain funda- 
mental ideas of right and justice, of 
orderliness and conservatism in living, 
and of honesty and service in business and 
personal relations for which New Eng- 
land has always stood, and on which the 
stability of society depends. 

His death revives the poignant sense 
of loss which comes to the new generation 
wit) the passing of an older man in the 
indvstry. This loss will be widely felt, 
bu! nowhere more deeply than to the soft 
wheat millers of this section where he had 
his home. : 

‘iis public spirit led to his selection for 
an ‘mportant post with those in charge of 
bui'ding the conservancy district in the 
Mi:mi valley, one of the largest engineer- 
ing feats of its kind ever undertaken, re- 
qu'ring years for its completion, and mak- 
ins impossible another disastrous flood 
like that of 1918. He was unsparing of 
himself in this task, even to the point of 
impairing his health. It stands today as 
a jasting monument to his memory. 

ile had many friends, and a man to 
have friends must show himself friendly; 
must have a sympathetic understanding 
of people and situations, and an under- 
stending heart. He had the gift of a win- 
ning personality, a courteous and gra- 
cious presence, a certain refinement of 
thought and feeling, and a brave cheeri- 
ness of temperament, and it is for these 
qualities that his friends will chiefly re- 
member him. 


TOLEDO 


Millers are not finding business any 
too satisfactory. One miller who is a 
natural born optimist, and who usually 
secs the silver lining of the clouds, says 
that he has never seen business so dull as 
at present. Nevertheless, a few sales are 
being made daily to established trade, 
mostly for near-by shipment. 

The trouble is that the volume is want- 
ing. Everybody knows that there has 
been a considerable reduction and elimi- 
nation of soft wheat milling capacity in 
the last 10 years, that the remaining soft 
wheat mills do not run so near to capac- 
ity, or produce anywhere near so much 
flour, as formerly, and yet the business 
continues dull and unsatisfactory. 

Various reasons are given for this con- 
dition: the decline in home baking and the 
rise of the commercial bakery, the selling 
ot flour for forward delivery and the un- 
settlement of the trade due to wide and 
unreasonable fluctuations in the wheat 
market, which has become the sport of 
speculators rather than an instrumental- 
ity for service of the trade. 

Nevertheless, it still remains difficult to 
understand, in view of reduction of op- 
e1vting capacity of the mills, and the ab- 
sence of buying for so long a period, why 
the milling business is so dull at present. 
O* course, people with $7.50 flour still 
coining to them do not like the idea of 
peying °$9.50, but it would seem that 
these low-priced bookings must be nearly 
exhausted. Competition of Pacific north- 
western flour has been more of a factor 
than usual this crop, and the lower price 
o* wheat east of the Ohio has made com- 
petition in the East and Southeast diffi- 
cult to meet. 

Last week there was evidence of a con- 
Siljerable movement of wheat, much more 
t!an has been known for months. Just 
where this is being absorbed is not known, 
but probably many millers are buying a 
little to replenish their depleted stocks. 
Put there is no scramble for wheat. The 
d'ficulty of selling flour does not war- 
rant it. It is much easier to buy wheat 





than to sell flour. At the same time there 
is a feeling that soft wheat is intrinsical- 
ly worth a premium, although premiums 
have been weakening. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent flour 
was quoted, Feb. 5, at $9@9.15 bbl, and 
local springs at $9.15@9.30, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Toledo millers were not bidding for 
wheat, but the bid of the Toledo grain 
trade was $1.8742 bu for No. 2 red, To- 
ledo rate points, on Feb. 5. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 

with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Pg | ey eee 35,700 74 
Previous week ........... 39,200 82 
BE TD ede cewarereseers 32,300 67 

TOO BORO BOD cc cccccccse 29,000 63% 
Three years ago .......... 23,800 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 31-Feb. 6 ..... 84,660 50,152 59 
Previous week .... 46,260 24,082 52 
Ne BO 5-6-0642 000 81,060 44,796 55 
Two years ago..... 99,810 65,984 66 
Three years ago... 68,610 36,311 53 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 6, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 135,800 49,430 218,400 18,635 
Corn, bus.... 170,000 61,550 145,000 68,175 
Oats, bus.... 79,950 60,150 178,350 39,710 


NOTES 


Harold Anderson, of the National Mill- 
inx Co., has returned from California. 
His father, David Anderson, is spending 
the winter in Florida. 

The Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., 
will hold a meeting at the Statler Hotel, 
St. Louis, on Feb. 20. All soft wheat 
millers of the country are invited. 


The McMillen Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
manufacturer of mixed feed, announces 
that A. G. Phillips, professor of poultry 
husbandry at Purdue University, La Fay- 
ette, Ind., has tendered his resignation 
and will take a position with that com- 
pany on June 1, having charge of sales 
at the home office. Mr. Phillips has been 
actively identified with poultry feed for 
over 20 years. He is a graduate of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and 
took special work in poultry at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour market conditions curtailed new 
sales last week, though the aggregate 
volume of business held up fairly well. 
Shipments on contracts continue fair, 
and business is moving on a basis of 
about 65 per cent of capacity of mills. 
The movement of flour practically equals 
the output. The result of unsettled con- 
ditions in the market is that buyers pur- 
chase more frequently. 

Business in the Southeast at the close 
of 1925 was reported by the Atlanta Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, in its review for 
January, as “probably better than at the 
end of any recent year.” Estimates show 
six states received approximately $96,- 
500,000 more for crops in 1925 than dur- 
ing the previous year. 

Flour prices remain firm. Quotations, 
Feb. 6: best soft winter wheat short pat- 
ent, 98-Ib cottons, f%o.b., Ohio River 
points, $10.75@11.25 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $10@10.50; straights, $9.75@10; first 
clears, $8@8.50. 

Demand is quiet for Minnesota and 
western flours. Prices, Feb. 6: spring 
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wheat first patent, 98-Ilb cottons, deliv-- 


ered at Nashville, $10.50@10.75 bbl; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $9.75@10.25. 
Standard grades were 30@50c less. 
Wheat is moving on a moderate scale. 
Southeastern mills have bins well filled, 
and are making purchases to keep up 
supplies. Offerings of soft winter wheat 
are not large. No. 2 red, with bill, on 
Feb. 6 was quoted at $2.06@2.08 bu. 
Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 161,520 107,391 66.4 
Previous week .. 137,220 86,050 62.7 
Year ago ........ 141,720 124,406 87.7 
Two years ago... 215,880 123,417 67.2 
Three years ago. 177,180 91,697 61.8 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 6 Jan. 31 
ee WE nn oo Swa wee ces 48,300 47,250 
WORt, BOS 2c. ccccwes’ 600,000 621,000 
Gen, WHO cccncivsccsass 230,500 225,000 
COON, GHD cc cecceccccnss 364,500 374,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 209 cars. 

Rebuilding of the elevator and ware- 
house of the Moon-Bennett Grain Co., 
recently burned, is getting under way. 
A modern plant with a capacity of 150,- 
000 bus is to be erected. 


W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, was in Wash- 
ington last week to attend a hearing be- 
fore the Bureau of Chemistry on the 
moisture standard for flour. 

Joun Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 


There was only slight improvement in 
the flour market last week. Millers re- 
ported orders for small lots, with no ex- 
port inquiry. Quotations, Feb. 6, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat best patent $10.25 bbl, 
straights $9; Kansas (hard), $9.50; 
spring, $9.50; clears, in jutes, first $6.50, 
second $6. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


There was a more general disposition 
on the part of buyers last week to in- 
crease their holdings, in spite of a gen- 
eral lack of confidence in prices. There 
is still some resale flour in the hands of 
jobbers and brokers, offered at prices 
considerably under current quotations 
from the mills. This flour is limiting the 
new contracts appreciably. Demand 
from the retail trade is better, and bro- 
kers expect a substantial increase with 
the advent of better weather conditions. 

Quotations, Feb. 6: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.75@10.50 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $9.25@9.75; Kansas patents 
$9.70@10, second patents $9@9.70; soft 
winter patents $9.50@9.75, second patents 
$9@9.35. 


ATLANTA 


The flour trade during January was 
probably more satisfactory to dealers 
and jobbers than for quite a long period. 
Stocks generally were increased to meet 
a more steady demand, but this now is 
slackening somewhat. Stocks are not 
large with any of the dealers or jobbers. 
Millers have been much encouraged by 
the better trade feeling, and production 
is getting back to normal. 

Qeotations, Feb. 6: Kansas short pat- 
ent flour $9.25@9.75 bbl, bakers patent 
$8.85@9.35; spring wheat short patent 
$9.50@9.90, bakers patent $9.30@9.70; 
soft wheat short patent $10.40@11, fancy 
patent $9.50@10, standard $8.50@9, basis 
cotton 98's. 

NOTES 

W. E. Steakley, flour broker, has add- 
ed R. A. Berry to his sales force. 

James R. Bachman, of the Atlanta 
Milling Co., was in Washington, D. C., 
last week. 

W. S. Preyer, of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., visited the trade here 
last week. 

A. M. Applegate, Walla Walla, Wash., 
with the Northern Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, was in Atlanta last week. 

R. C. Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was here last week, calling on the trade. 

J. Hore Tiener. 
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APPLY EXPORT SUBSIDY 
TO FLOUR 


Nore: The writer of the following 
communication, a close student of 
the grain trade, milling and export 
problems, requests that his name be 
withheld from publication. 


Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

Sir: Proposals for legislation now 
pending before Congress purporting to 
facilitate the export of the surplus of 
the wheat crop hold for millers more 
than usual interest. All American man- 
ufacturers, as converters of raw materi- 
als into finished goods, are interested in 
the problem of export trade. In this 
particular instance, however, the miller 
must scrutinize the proposals, both from 
the standpoint of general economics and 
from the viewpoint of personal interest. 

The deplorable state of the export 
trade in flour is all too familiar to every 
large miller. Flours are sold abroad at 
a very low margin, for the most part, 
and under extreme competition. The 
volume of export trade tends to decline. 
Anything that would increase the volume 
of flour exports and widen the margin 
of merchandising would represent a sub- 
stantial alleviation to the milling indus- 
try. At the very least, if American 
millers could export more flour at a 
larger profit, they would be able to sell 
to large bakers at still lower prices! 

Suppose, now, the proposal for facili- 
tation of export were so worded as to 
contain a differential positively favor- 
able to export of wheat in the state of 
flour. Suppose the support of the mill- 
ing industry for the general proposal of 
the export corporation were solicited un- 
der an agreement to have such a differ- 
ential in favor of export in the state of 
flour contained in the bill. From the 
standpoint of the political and agrarian 
promoters, this differential looks entirely 
reasonable. It is an advantage to Ameri- 
can agriculture to have the millfeed re- 
main in the country; it is an advantage 
to American capital and labor to keep 
in the country the added value of manu- 
facture. A Dickinson bill containing a 
specific provision favorable to export of 
wheat in the state of flour would have 
about the same meaning for agriculture, 
and would look about as good to farmers 
as the same bill without it. Such a 
provision for an agreed differential, 
properly written into the proposed legis- 
lation, would in effect constitute both an 
insurance and a subsidy for American 
flour milling. It would increase the vol- 
ume of exports, and by giving exporters 
an edge over competitors in foreign mar- 
kets would represent a subsidy. Cer- 
tainly such a provision would be framed 
in such a way as definitely to constitute 
a subsidy. 

Suppose, now, the Dickinson bill were 
to be rewritten in this sense, with the 
double purpose of subsidizing the Ameri- 
can wheat grower and the American flour 
miller. The support of the milling in- 
dustry would bring to the bill a large 
volume of added congressional favor. 
This would cost the rural: proponents of 
the bill nothing. What are the objective 
opinions of. flour millers on the subject 
of subsidizing exports? Whatever these 
opinions may be, are flour millers pre- 
pared to submerge their views on sub- 
sidies in general and accept a subsidy in 
particular? During the discussions over 
the McNary-Haugen bill, intimations 
were made in the congressional hearings 
that flour millers would presumably 
profit under the operations of the act, 
and voices were heard in the trade in 
advocacy of acquiescence in the interest 
of merchandising profits. The Dickinson 
bill presents to flour millers the same op- 
portunity for choice and action. 





The total amount of grain received at 
Philadelphia in 1925 was 44,587,684 bus, 
compared with 34,456,947 in 1924. Grain 
shipped in 1925 aggregated 41,670,022 
bus, compared with 30,894,588 for the 
year before. . 

































































































TORONTO 


The domestic market for spring wheat 
flour is quiet. No developments in the 
way of a-new buying movement have tak- 
en place. Mills report a fairly steady de- 
mand from dealers in the larger centers 
as stocks gradually diminish, but business 
throughout the country is dead. Bakers 
and other large buyers are well supplied, 
and are not interested. Quotations did 
not. change last week, and on Feb. 6 were 
as follows: 


Feb. 6 Jan. 30 
8 SE Ee ee $9.10 $9.10 
Sc BERS Gn Veo os 0000 d-08 8.85 8.85 
EE hale » Son -¢. te ween 8 a ee 8.60 8.60 
EE ME oswscracesdsccss 7.50 7.50 
DEED pais ccccseeeeegsp 6.30 6.30 
WOCR BOGE scccccsecssescses 5.00 5.00 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less.10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 
20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Buyers are showing 
no interest in winter wheat flour. Surplus 
stocks packed in “secondhand jute bags 
are offering at bargain prices without 
finding purchasers. The price quoted 
(Feb. 6) for 90 per cent patent, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, Toronto, was $6.20, 
but it is probable that lower prices would 
be etd my In bulk, seaboard, for ex- 
port, winter wheat flour was selling at 
$6.25 bbl, and at $6.40 in secondhand 
jute bags, Montreal freights. 

Export Trade——The slight improve- 
ment noted in export business to United 
Kingdom markets recently has fallen off. 
Bids are about 2s out of line with mill 
offers. On Feb. 6 export patent springs 
were quoted at 46s@46s 6d per 280 lbs, 
in jute 140’s, ci.f., United Kingdom, 
February-March shipment. : 

A fair trade in limited quantities of 
winter wheat flour for export to United 
Kingdom markets continues. Prices have 
kept steady, and this fact encourages 
business. Quotations, Feb. 6: winter 
wheat flour, in 140-lb jutes, 42s, c.i.f., 
Glasgow or London. 


WHEAT 


Winter wheat is coming out well, and 
demand has improved. The inquiry, how- 
ever, is for export account, and mills are 
not doing much buying. Quotations, Feb. 
6: mills are offering farmers $1.35@1.40 
bu for No. 2 red, white or mixed, in wag- 
onloads; car lots, on track, at country 
points, $1.50. - 

Demand for western spring wheat 
from Ontario mills is light. Prices ad- 
vanced 3c bu last week. Quotations, Feb. 
6: No. 1 northern $1.76 bu, track, Bay 
ports; other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

COARSE GRAINS j 

The coarse grains market continues 
fairly active. The only change in prices 
last week was a decline of 1c bu in Amer- 
ican corn. Screenings. are in steady de- 
mand at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
Feb. 6: Ontario oats 42@46c bu, in car 
lots, f.o.b,, country points, according to 
freights;‘ barley, 66@70c; rye, 92@97c; 
American. corn, No. 2 yellow 92c, deliv- 
ered, Toronto; No. 3 Canadian western 
oats 52c, c.i.f., Bay, ports; No. 1 feed, 
49¥%c; standard recleaned | screenings 
$26.50 ton,. delivered, Ontario points. 


NOTES 


‘John Goldie, Ayr, Ont., well known in — 


the Canadian flour trade, visited Toronto 
on Feb. 5. 

W, L, McGregor, eastern sales manager 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., visited the Toronto office of his com- 
pany last week. 

In a recent publication of the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce, Ottawa, it 
was. stated that inquiries for Canadian 
flour had been received from Sao Paulo. 
Particulars. may be obtained from the 
department. 
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Canadian Production Greater 


Toronto, Ont.—According to a statement issued by the dominion bureau 
of statistics the amount of flour produced in Canada during the five months 


of the current crop year ending Dec. 31 was 8,801,994 bbls. 


The quantity 


exported in those months was 4,620,692 bbls, or a little more than one half of 


the total production. 


For the same five months of the previous year the 


amount of flour manufactured was 8,454,405 bbls, and exports were 4,471,544. 


Hemp Growing Fostered 


Wiynirec, Man.—Efforts are being made to foster the growing of hemp 
in the Canadian prairies, and to establish a plant to utilize this product. 
In 1925, 563 acres were sown to hemp in Manitoba, and many farmers raised 


smaller plots, in order to supply their own needs, 


Should further experi- 


ments, which are to be carried out this spring, prove satisfactory, a manu- 
facturing plant will be established in an area where a large demand exists, 


and which at present is met. only by foreign importations. 


Some $5,000,000 


are spent annually by the dominion of Canada on binder twine, and, with the 
question of hemp growing in the prairie provinces’ successfully proved, the 
erection of such a plant is worthy of consideration. 








A new grain elevator of 2,000,000 bus 
capacity is being erected at Midland, 
Ont. This will be the fourth at that 
point. It is expected it will be completed 
in time to receive grain next fall. With 
this addition the elevator capacity at Mid- 
land will be 12,000,000 bus. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation advises that certain insurance 
companies have agreed to accept all the 
clauses of the National Association of 
Flour Importers of the United Kingdom 
on shipments of flour from Canadian 
mills. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, and J. P. Meurs, of Luch- 
singer, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam, were in 
Canada last week. They passed through 
Toronto on Feb. 2, visiting at this office 
and also calling on the Canadian Flour 
Export Co. They left that night for 
Montreal. 

A committee appointed by the city 
council to investigate bread prices in 
Montreal reports that it has been unable 
to find the existence of an organization to 
regulate the price of bread. It also found 
it impossible to affirm whether or not an 
understanding exists for the purpose of 
deciding the minimum bread price in 
Montreal. 


WINNIPEG 

There is little or no improvement in 
demand for flour in the western provinces. 
Mills generally are running on old busi- 
ness, and most of them are operating only 
part time. The flour trade as a whole is 
dull in this part of Canada. No further 
export business has materialized, and 
prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Feb. 6, at $9.25 bbl, jute, sec- 
onds at $8.65, and first clears at $7.05, 
Fort William basis; cotton, 15c over. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


-—Futures—, 

Cash * "May July 

oe eer $1.59 $1.59% $1.58 5 
Dee: BD sexee tear 1.60% 1.61% 1.60 

oe eee 1.61% 1.62% 1.61% 

i. a eeeereee 1.60 1.60% 1.59% 
WE, B sessrevce 1.60 1.61 1.60 

Ped. 6 wcccssccs 1.58% 1.59% 1.58% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Feb. 4 averaged 340 
cars per day, compared with 216 for the 
preceding week, and 316 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 

Very heavy trading in future wheat 
was the feature of the opening days of 
the past session. The May future par- 
ticularly was in request, and at times 
buying reached enormous proportions, the 


bulk of it said to be done for account of 
United Kingdom exporters and millers. 
July and October wheat also enjoy a good 
demand. At midweek the reported heavy 
offerings of Argentine and Australian 
wheat to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, at lower than Canadian prices, 
caused a reaction and a consequent de- 
cline in prices. Exporters have done very 
little in the way of cash wheat, and de- 
mand has at no time been large. Buying 
was mostly local, and millers took a fair 
amount from day to day. 

Coarse grains continue to be only a car 
lot proposition, with a little local buying, 
but nothing for export account. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 6: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 46%c bu; barley, 59%c; rye, 99%c. 

NOTES 

The average price of wheat at Winni- 
peg, from Aug. 1, 1925, to Jan. 30, 1926, 
was $1.47% bu, Fort William basis. 

Railway officials at Winnipeg state 
that 4,500,000 bus grain are now in store 
at Vancouver, and that movement of in- 


coming grain remains steady. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


An increase in the demand from over- 
sea for spring wheat flour occurred last 
week, and some export business was done, 
especially with the United Kingdom. The 
local market is dull. Prices are station- 
ary. Quotations, Feb. 6: first patents 
$9.10 bbl, seconds $8.60, bakers $8.20@ 
8.40, ex-track, jute, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour quotations are 
down 20c, but demand is relatively light. 
Quotations, Feb. 6, $6.80@6.90 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute, ex-track, for car lots; bro- 
ken lots, $6.90@7, ex-store. 

NOTES 

R. V. Biddulph, export manager of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., recent- 
ly was elected a member of the Montreal 
Board of Trade. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., took a short holiday trip last week. 

The committee of aldermen of Mon- 
treal recently appointed by the city coun- 
cil to investigate the bread industry in 
that city has reported back to the council, 
declaring that it has been unable to find 
evidence of the existence of a bread com- 


bine. 
A. E. Perxs. 





A PROGRESSIVE FINNISH FIRM 
Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 20.—W. J. Hiltun- 
en, of Helsingfors, Finland, announces 
that he has converted his firm into a lim- 


' ited liability company, and that hence- 


forth its style will be W. J. Hiltunen 
O/Y. Mr. Hiltunen is. the managing di- 
rector, and associated with him as direc- 
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tors are John Halla and Aap. Raihii, who 
have been granted procuration powers, 
The firm will continue to trade in flour, 
colonial produce and provisions, and un- 
der reorganization hopes to considerably 


increase its trade. Mr. Hiltunen has vis- 
ited America and is personally known to 
many millers. He also makes periodical 
visits to England, where he lived for a 
time several years ago and acquired a 
fluent knowledge of the English languayve. 





FARMERS PROTEST SCOTCH 
DISTILLERY COMBINATIONS 


Gtascow, Scorttanp, Jan. 20.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture, complaint was made that the 
distillery absorptions and amalgamations 
that have recently taken place in the 
Scottish whisky trade have left the home 
grower of barley at the mercy of the 
monopoly. There is really only one buy- 
er on the market, it is said, and. prefer- 
ence is being shown to imported barley 
because it can be bought in bigger lots. 
Scottish farmers intend to send a depu- 
tation to the government regarding tlic 
matter. Their demand may be for a duty 
on imported malting barley. 





EFFECT OF BANKRUPTCY 


Under a decision handed down by the 
Alabama court of appeals in the case of 
Hulsey vs. M. C. Kiser Co. (105 So. 913) 
it is recognized that a plea of a discharge 
in bankruptcy may be an insufficient de- 
fense to a suit for the price of goods, 
where the suing seller proves that the 
buyer made a false credit statement to 
a commercial agency. However, the court 
holds that, in order that the false state- 
ment may defeat the plea of bankruptcy, 
it must appear that it was made under 
such circumstances as to amount to actual 
fraud, The court said: 

“Representations made to a commer- 
cial agency for the purpose of obtaining 
credit with those engaged in business of 
selling goods generally to the trade in 
which the party making the statement 
is engaged, and by such agency communi- 
cated to the seller, may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, constitute actionable fraud. 
But in order to constitute such fraud the 
circumstances surrounding the making of 
the statement must have the same legal 
effect as if the misrepresentations had 
been communicated directly to the seller.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





A PHASE OF COMPENSATION 

The following conclusion reached by 
the Oklahoma supreme court under the 
workmen’s compensation act of that 
state is probably in line with what th 
courts of other states would hold unde: 
their workmen’s compensation laws 
(Farley vs. H. T. Milling Co., 239 Pac 
451): 

An employer becomes liable for medi 
cal fees for an injured employee in on 
of two ways: first, by contract;' either 
expressed or implied, with the physician : 
second, by the physician treating. the .in 
jured employee when called upon unde: 
the emergency caused by the employer’: 
failure to provide medical aid. In th 
latter case, the charges must be approved 
by the state industrial commission as « 
part of the injured employee’s compen 
sation, before the employer becomes li 
able for them. 

This decision does not run counter to 
the general rule of law that, where an 
employee sues*for damages for an in- 
jury not covered by a compensation act, 
reasonable medical expense is to be taken 
into account in making an award in his 


favor. 
A. L. H. Srreet. 
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DEMAND BELOW NORMAL 
IN AMSTERDAM MARKET 


AmsTeRDAM, Hoxiuanpn, Jan. 18.—From 
the importers’ point of view, conditions 
are most disheartening. Demand for 
flour is below normal for this time of the 
year. Vegetables at moderate prices and 
an ample supply of potatoes may be part- 
ly responsible. Home millers find it hard 
to avoid piling up stocks, and in conse- 
quence are disposing of their flour, if 
needs be, at a sacrifice. In spite of firmer 
wheat markets there is no change in the 
price of home milled flour, which remains 
around $8.20 per 100 kilos, ex-mill, for 
prompt delivery. Although frosts have 
again, set in, they have failed to create 
uny better feeling, the provinces proving 
sufficiently well:‘stocked for near-by re- 
quirements and depending on rail supply 
where navigation is closed. 

There is some buying of Canadian flour 
on a basis of $8.80 for good export. pat- 
ents. Both Minnesota and Kansas offers 
are.out of line at $9.60@9.80 and $9.40 
(9.60, respectively. 

Bakers in this country are reported to 
he getting used to Canadian flours of 
lute, and the objections raised at first 
ave being gradually overcome. Igno- 
rince in the matter of the different way 
of working Canadian flours has for a 
long time proved a hindrance to their im- 
portation in larger quantities, and it ap- 
pears that hereafter American flour will 
not be favored so exclusively as has been 
the case in the past. 


BUYERS MORE INTERESTED 
IN HAMBURG FLOUR PRICES 


Hamsurc, Germany, Jan. 16.—At the 
beginning of last week some remarkable 
reductions of flour prices took place, 
especially in Canadian quotations. Ac- 
cordingly, buyers of c.i.f. parcels, both 
in Germany and Czechoslovakia, showed 
greater interest and some important 
transactions were put through. Czecho- 
slovakia was also a buyer of English 
granular flour. However, the quantity 
of foreign flour sold by importers to in- 
terior buyers was less than for the pre- 
vious week. 

Quotations, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., Ham- 
burg: Canadian export patents, January 
shipment, $8.95@9.20; Manitoba patents, 
January-February, $9.10@9.70; English 
patents, prompt shipment, 36s 9d@40s, 
English patents milled from Manitoba 
wheat, 37s 6d@38s. 

Fluctuations in home milled flour are 
within a limited compass. Prices are 
practically the same. Transactions in 
wheat flour are rather inactive, though 
restricted on prompt and January deliv- 
ery. Rye flour is in active demand, and 
a good business is anticipated should 
prices remain on the same level as now. 
Hamburg made wheat flour, best qual- 
itv, is quoted at $9.83 per 100 kilos, ex- 


mill. 





BRITISH LIVING COST ADVANCED 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 20.—Figures re- 
cently were published in regard to the 
cost of living in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. A slight increase since last Oc- 
tober was shown, due to advances in the 
iverage prices of flour, bread, eggs, etc. 
‘The average increase in the cost of food 
since July, 1914, was estimated at 74 per 
cent, and in the cost of rent, clothing, fuel, 
light and household commodities such as 
soap, soda, brushes, pots and pans, etc., 
‘7 per cent. The increase in rent is ap- 
proximately 48 per cent, and of clothing 
i25. The year in which the cost of living 
was highest was 1920, the average figure 
being about 144, and in 1924 it was 81. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 20.—Trading is al- 
most at a standstill: Buyers here, with 
only a limited demand for their goods, 
prefer to wait. Argentina has not of- 
fered very freely thus far, although larg- 
er quantities are expected in the near 
future. Australian shippers are evident- 
ly holding up prices through their pool, 
and are not getting orders. The London 
baking trade is holding back. There is a 
fair amount of cheap flour, both English 
milled and imported, being offered, which 
only goes into consumption slowly. 
Prices, however, are amazingly steady 
and well maintained. . The present situa- 
tion has existed for six or eight weeks. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents show little change, with offers at 47s 
9d@49s 3d, according to mill and quality. 
Canadian export patents are offered by 
the mills at 45s 9d@46s 6d, but no trad- 
ing has been possible at these figures. 
There are resellers in the market who 
would accept 44s 3d, c.i.f. On the spot 
a well-known brand has changed hands at 
46s,.ex-store. Canadian exports milled in 
bond in the United States are offered at 
47s 3d,.c.i.f., and Canadian winter wheat 
90 per cent patents at 43s 3d, c.i.f. Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours are not.quoted. 
Australian flours are occasionally of- 
fered by shippers at 45@46s, c.i.f. 

Low grade flours have been in poor re- 
quest, and prices have declined. Argen- 
tine low grades are easier, with sellers 
at 23s 9d, but only a needy buyer will 
pay this price. Minneapolis low grades 
are not offered freely, prices varying ac- 
cording to quality from 29s to 34s. 

Home Milled Flours—London millers 
reduced their price Is last week to 49s, 
delivered, which is equal to 44s 6d, c.i.f. 
On the present basis of shipping prices, 
home milled is comparatively cheaper 
than imported flours. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals were very 
small last week. The quantities, in sacks 
of 280 lbs, were: from the United States, 


750; Canada, 4,175; Argentina, 1,071; 
Continent, 2,015. 

Wheat Prices.—Trading is on a small 
scale, but the movement of prices is rath- 
er against the buyer. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, arrived, is quoted at 62s, and 
on passage 61s 9d has been accepted, Jan- 
uary and January-February shipment is 
quoted at 61s 642d@6l1s 9d, February is 
priced at 61s 9d@62s 14d, and Febru- 
ary-March at 61s 9d. No. 2 northern 
Manitoba for January shipment is selling 
at 60s 6d. No. 2 mixed durum for Janu- 
ary is offered at 59s. Australian wheat 
for both January and February shipment 
is quoted at 61s. 


Liverpoot, Ene., Jan. 20.—Flour de- 
mand is light, but quotations are main- 
tained for home milled. Imported is dif- 
ficult to move, and the tendency is’ in 
favor of buyers. ' Manitoba offers for 
shipment are 6d@1s lower, and Austra- 
lian is unchanged. 

Low grade flours are very slow, and 
American second clears are quite out of 
line at 30s, c.if. Argentine low grades 
are easier. 

Wheat.—Demand keeps small. Ship- 
ments are of good size, and the floating 
supply for Europe has increased about 
1,600,000 bus. Australia has got into her 
shipping stride with a week’s output of 
4,000,000 bus. North American shipments 
last week were 6,400,000 bus. 


Guiascow, Scortanp, Jan. 20.—Aus- 
tralia is sending wheat freely. Canadian 
winter flour stands at- 44s _ sack, -c.i-f., 
against 45s 6d for -Manitoba exports. 
Arrivals are still restricted. When any- 
thing extra arrives prices are promptly 


cut. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers are 
offering at equal to about 45s 6d, 47s and 
48s 6d, c.i.f., for their three grades, but 
are doing very little. 

Imported Flours.—Manitoba exports 





London. 











HE Guildhall, London, where kings and princes are enter- 
T tained by the lord mayor and corporation, recently was the 
r, crippled children of 
The structure dates back to the early fifteenth century, 


scene of a banquet tendered 1,200 














are quoted at 45s 3d@46s; American win- 
ters, 57s 6d; Canadian winters, 44s@44s 
6d; Australian, 44@45s,—according to 
shipping position. A liner with a cargo 
of Australian flour has gone aground in 
the Firth of Clyde, and the flour is being 
taken off by lighter. 





Betrast, IreLanp, Jan. 18.—Flour con- 
tinues very quiet. However, business is 
slightly better. Importers are doing a 
little on spot and on passage, and the 
aggregate is fair. One thing that has 
helped to make things a bit brighter is 
the advance in the price of bread in the 
north of 1d per 4-lb loaf, which will en- 
able bakers to make a profit. The price 
of bread in Belfast is 104d per 4-lb loaf, 
as against 1ld at the beginning of the 
year. Stocks of foreign flour held by im- 
porters are not very heavy in either Bel- 
fast or Dublin. 

Flour Values.—Prices fell slightly last 
week. Export patents are offered at 45s 
@45s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 46s, Dub- 
lin, February shipment. No business is 
being done in quantity for shipment. The 
weakness of English blended flours is de- 
terring bakers from buying ahead. Min- 
neapolis flours are cheaper, but Ameri- 
can soft winters are out of line. Local 
flours are quoted at about 50s, delivered, 
and mills are very keen for business in 
both the north and south of Ireland. Aus- 
tralian flours are cheap. 

Shipments.—Shipments of foreign flour 
to Belfast continue moderate. Those to 
Dublin are lighter. 


AERATED BREAD CO., LTD., 
TO OPEN LARGE TEA SHOP 


Lonpnon, Ene., Jan. 20.—The largest 
teashop in London will be opened soon 
near Victoria station by the Aérated 
Bread Co., Ltd., generally known as the 
“A. B. C.” This shop will have accom- 
modation for 1,500 people, and is intend- 
ed to cater to the large number of rail- 
road travelers who arrive and depart 
from the Victoria terminus. The site 
was acquired by the Aérated Bread Co., 
Ltd., some years ago, but the work could 
not be commenced until certain leases had 
expired. The company owns over 100 
teashops in various parts of London. A 
few years ago it amalgamated with the 
old confectionery firm of Buzzard’s, Ltd., 
Oxford Street. In London there is at 
least one A. B. C. in every main thor- 
oughfare, and the company vies with J. 
Lyons & Co., Ltd., in providing light 
refreshments for the public. 


ELECTION HELD BY LONDON 
FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Lonpon, Ena., Jan. 20.—At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the London Flour 
Trade Association the following officers 
were elected to serve during 1926: presi- 
dent, F. W. Peach, of Mardorf, Peach & 
Co; vice president, D. Clements, of Ross 
T. Smyth & Co; secretary, B. F. Has- 
lam, of Haslam & Son, Ltd; treasurer, 
W. Kennedy, of Lyndsell & Kennedy. 








GERMAN WHEAT TO GREAT BRITAIN 

Gtascow, Scortann, Jan. 20.—There is 
a good deal of German soft wheat arriv- 
ing in London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Leith. The feeling here is that the Ger- 
man grain trade intends to replace this 
soft wheat by purchases of hard wheat 
from oversea when the market settles 
to her buying power. To British farm- 
ers the shipments of soft wheat from 
Germany may prove a serious matter, 
because this grade is obviously more di- 
rectly in competition with Scottish and 
English grown wheat than it is with the 
stronger wheats imported from the main 
world sources. 
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WHAT NEXT? 

Things are moving so fast these days 
in the milling and baking fields that it 
is difficult to follow them with any great 
degree of.success. With a $2,000,000,000 
baking combination formed one day and 
persistent rumors of the absorption of 
flour mills, yeast manufacturers and oth- 
ers the next, there is no telling what 
may be the final outcome. 

As ground for some of these rumors 
it may be pointed out that the stock of 
two of the largest milling concerns in 
the country has during the past five or 
six weeks shown a very substantial ad- 
vance, and remains extremely strong. 
Those on the inside who ought to be in 
position to know just what is transpiring 
are as silent as the Sphinx, and so the 
mysteriousness of the atmosphere con- 
tinually thickens. 

In the meantime certain members of 
Congress wave their hands wildly in the 
air, gnash their teeth and threaten dire 
destruction to ‘the octopus which daily 
threatens to grow bigger. The Federal 
Trade Commission and Basil Manly have 
sleuths afield investigating the situation. 
These have even gone so far as to in- 
quire into the activity of local flour 
clubs, on the assumption that they are 
iniquitous bodies organized for the espe- 
cial purpose of controlling prices or do- 
ing something else equally inimical to 
the public welfare. Really, it is to laugh! 

The present situation has many possi- 
bilities. The meat packers may combine 
and philanthropically provide better 
teeth for working men who cannot afford 
anything better than hip cuts. The milk 
trust, if there is one, may decide to fur- 
nish nursing bottles for starving babies 
after milk gets to 50c a quart, or Henry 
Ford may combine his new aéroplane 
factory with the newly formed bakery 
merger and supply air delivery by drop- 
ping fresh loaves of bread down the 
chimney of each home each morning. 

All of which is darnfoolishness, but 
no more so than some of the shouts 
from Washington or the investigations 
now going on. 





NEW YORK 


Conditions in the New York flour mar- 
ket are absolutely unchanged. For the 

ast month it has seemed as if buyers 
been on the verge of making good- 
sized purchases and the past couple of 
weeks have shown improvement in the 
inquiry, yet with the bulk of the trade, 
sales continue very limited, and nearly 
always at prices just below the general 
run of quotations. There are occasional 
exceptions that keep alive faith in the 
business, but the majority of sales are 
in such small lots that it is difficult for 
brokers to realize that any business at 
all is passing. 

A number of theories have been put 
forth to account for the lack of buying, 
the instability of the market, the ex- 
pectation by buyers of a break like last 
year, etc., but whatever the reason is, 
the result has been business on a scale 
that five years ago would have been re- 
garded as far too small for even local 
consumption. It has become a source of 
great wonder among the trade how con- 
sumers manage on the small stocks they 
carry, as they rarely purchase except to 
cover their current needs, and are al- 
ways holding off in anticipation of lower 
prices. 

Foreign buyers also are apathetic, and 
export business is small. 

lour Prices.—Quotations, Feb. 5: 


spring fancy patents $9.50@10 bbl, 
standard patents $8.90@9.50, clears $7.75 
@8.20; hard winter short patents $9.10 
@9.60, straights $8.70@9.15; soft winter 
straights, $8.15@9; rye, $6@6.50,—all in 
jutes. 
48,280. 


Receipts, 217,543 bbls; exports, 





Price changes in wheat were not wide 
last week. Export business was good, 
chiefly of Manitobas and durums. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 5: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $2.05 4-5 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $2.015%; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.985%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.854%2; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.69%. Receipts, 812,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,385,386. 


DOMINICANS DOMINEERING 


The Dominican Republic’s national 
laboratory has issued regulations un- 
der which flour from other countries may 
enter its markets. These are so drastic 
that doing business in flour under them 
will be hampered considerably. 

A copy of these regulations follows: 

Wheat flour: Will not be offered, sold 
or stored under the name of wheat flour 
or “Flor de trigo” or under similar name, 
if: 

(a) A product of dirty wheat, un- 
wholesome, or which has been fumigated 
or treated with some chemical substance 
in part or in whole containing dirty or 
poisonous substances. worms, flies, weevil 
or insects of any kind, or in general any 
foreign substance known to be injurious 
to health. 

(b) The analysis of wheat flour must 
be: water, 11 to 17 per cent; acidity, 
0.015 to 0.050; ash, 0.40 to 50; gluten, 
wet, 20 to 50; starch, 66 to 72; gluten, 
dried, 14, of the wet gluten. 

(c) All flour sold only under this name 
will be considered as of good quality of 
wheat, and it is subject to the require- 
ments of these rules and regulations. 


NOTES 


John Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
spent the week end in New York. 

John Olmsted, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., Buffalo, sailed on Feb. 5 on 
a Lamport & Holt liner for Brazil, to be 
gone about six weeks. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,188, for the previous 
week 1,249, and for the corresponding 
week a year ago 1,224. 

Walter Stockman, of the sales depart- 
ment of the New York office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., spent two days last 
week at the Buffalo plant. 

Samuel Zwang, baker, 34 East Eighth 
Street, New York, is an involuntary 
bankrupt, the chief creditors being I. A. 
Huber, $250, Jacob Held, $862, and A. 
Grenowitz, $296. 


A. P. Youngblood, with whom is now 
associated E. St. J. Robinson, has as- 
sumed representation of the account of 
the R. D. Johnston Milling Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., for which C. W. Jewell is 
sales manager. 


It is reported that Harry Eckstein, 
who has been in the flour jobbing busi- 
ness in Brooklyn for many years, will 
retire on March 1. It is understood that 
N. Weiss, who has been associated with 
Mr. Eckstein, will succeed him. 


The office of Samue] Knighton & Son 
had two visitors last week, G. L. Van 
Lennen, sales manager for the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., who was here 
for a couple of days, and H. C. Moore, 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 


George A. Zabriskie, formerly in 
charge of the New York office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., will sail, Feb. 
11, on the Mongolia, for a trip to the 
West Indies, through the Panama Canal, 
and up the California coast, to be gone 
about two months. 

Among the out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Will P. Fisher, vice 
president of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
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Co., Seattle, Wash., visiting Dawson & 
Seaver, and C. H. G. Short, general man- 
ager of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, introduced on the floor by 
Harry G. Spear. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Jan. 30, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 1,- 
764,586 bus and 110,358 bbls. Of the 
flour about 33,000 bbls went to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 23,000 to Hamburg, 17,000 
to Volos and about 13,000 to Alexandria. 





BOSTON 

The flour situation in Boston and New 
England is still unsettled. As a result 
of the slow demand for some weeks, 
there is keen competition. Current needs, 
however, are increasing, as buyers are 
not well stocked with flour. Receipts 
have been small. Contracts are running 
out, but purchases are only for immedi- 
ate needs. Most orders either have been 
accompanied by shipping directions, or 
shipments have been promised very soon. 

Prices for shipment, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks, Feb. 6: spring patents, special 
short $10.50@10.65 bbl, standard patents 
$9.25@10.35, first clears $8@8.70; hard 
winter patents. $9.10@10.15; soft winter 
patents $9.10@10, straight $8.10@8.75, 
clear $7@7.65. 

Demand for rye flour is quiet, with 
no particular change in prices. On Feb. 
6 choice white patents were quoted at 
$6.50@6.65 bbl, standard patents at $6.30 
@645, dark rye $4.95@5, and rye meal 
at $5.25@5.30. 

Pacific Coast flours, via the Panama 
Canal, are in good supply, but demand 
is confined almost entirely to resellers, 
who are cutting prices. Receipts during 
January were 15,950 sacks, eaual to 7,- 
475 bbls. compared with 15.050 sacks, or 
7,525 bbls, in December, 1925, and 13.950 
sacks, or 6.975 bbls, in January, 1925. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
on Feb. 1, as reported by the Grain & 
Flour Exchange, was 30,128 bbls, com- 
pared with 80.889 on Jan. 1, and 82,212 
on Feb. 1, 1925. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending Feb. 6, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 


r—Receipts— -—Stocks— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Fiour, bbis.... 80,760 30,600 ..... «cece 
Wheat, bus... 18,225 ..... 84,398 152,756 
Corn, bus..... |) ere BT,SGS  saces 
Oats, bus..... 2,000 11,575 62,409 228,804 
ga CE ee eh ae ee 4,089 829,261 
Barley, bus... 1,000 49,975 265,491 154,568 
Millfeed, tons. On. Sksea" (ateee- | aeeee 
Corn meal, bbls eas a ~¢sbnve  seeee 
Oatmeal, cases. 2,492 See Seecte Fees 
Oatmeal, sacks eee BOP i ewe >) Srwes 
NOTES 


Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, was 
in Boston last week as a guest of the 
exchange at its annual dinner. 

Exports from the port of Boston dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 6 were 2,000 
sacks bonded flour to Bremen and 500 
bbls bonded flour to Halifax, N. S. 

Recent visitors o ‘change included F. 
C. Meyer, Menomonie, Wis., S. L. Rice, 
Metamora, Ohio, and Joseph W. Hannes, 
general manager of the Thornton & 
Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, was in 
Boston last week, and addressed a large 
attendance of grain, flour and feed men 
at a meeting held in the reading room 
of the Exchange. He spoke on “Pro- 
posed legislation as it affects the grain, 
feed and flour trades of New England 
and the country at large.” Albert K. 


Tapper presided. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 


Aside from near-by soft winter 
straight, which is still salable in mod- 
erate volume at a slightly easier range, 
local demand for flour is poor. Prac- 
tically nobody seems to want springs or 
hard winters, regardless of the price. 
Rye flour, despite its comparative cheap- 
ness, is not selling in large lots. 

Closing prices, Feb. 6, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 20 
@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$9.85@9.60, standard patent $8.85@9.10; 
hard winter short patent $9.25@9.50, 
straight $8.75@9; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.90@9.50, straight (near-by) $8.15 
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@8A4A0; rye flour, white $6@6.25, dark 
$4.65@4.90. 

Receipts of flour last week were 11,775 
bbls, 939 of which were destined for ex- 
port. Week’s exports, 1,663 bbls. 

Cash wheat on Feb. 6 was 1%c lower 
than a week previous, with stocks com- 
prising mostly Canadian in bond for ex- 
port, and southern held by local and 
country owners for higher markets. 
Closing prices, Feb. 6: spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.8642; sales 
of southern bag lots by sample, $1.83@ 
1.85, according to quality, condition and 
location. 

Of the 144,241 bus wheat received for 
the week ending Feb. 6, 144,165 went to 
export elevators. Exports were 319,790 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 137,718 bus; stock, 
818,880. Receipts of southern wheat last 
week, 76 bus; so far this season, 1,138,- 
859; for same period last year, 1,043,027. 
Closing price of southern contract grade, 
$1.85; last year, $2.06. 

Oats prices, Feb. 6: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 50c; No. 3 white, domestic, 491, 
@50c. 


NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 1. 
663 bbls flour, 319,790 bus wheat, 209,93: 
corn, 123,906 rye, 431,588 barley, an: 
25,000 oats. 

The National ‘Food Show will hold 
forth in the Fifth Regiment Armory. 
Baltimore, Feb. 8-13. Four hundre’ 
valuable prizes will be distributed. 


Receipts of grain last week were 144, 
241 bus wheat, 91,380 corn, 91,617 oat 
and 22,016 rye; stocks at the close, 1. 
617,129 bus wheat, 1,080.968 corn, 194,39: 
oats, 52,421 rye and 60,418 barley. 

Charles H. Gibbs, a prominent millers 
agent of this market, who has been i! 
with a cold and threatened with pneu 
monia for a week or 10 days, was re 
ported slightly better on Feb. 6. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this por' 
last week were 105 cars, as follows: 4 
No. 1 hard spring, 8 No. 8 dark norther: 
spring, 3 No. 2 red winter, 2 No. 8 rec 
winter, 1 No. 4 red winter, 1 No. 5 rec 
winter, 3 No. 2 red winter, smutty; < 
No. 3 red winter, smutty; 8 No. 4 rec 
winter, smutty; 8 No. 2 mixed, 3 No. ‘ 
mixed, 2 No. 4 mixed, 1 No. 5 mixed 
5 No. 2 mixed, smutty; 3 No. 8 mixed 
smutty; 4 No. 4 mixed, smutty: 1 sampl« 
grade mixed, 1 No. 2 mixed, smutty 
weevily; 1 No. 8 mixed, smutty, weevily 
2 sample grade hard winter, weevily; | 
No. 2 soft white, 1 No. 3 soft white. 1 
No. 4 soft white, 1 No. 2 soft white. 
smutty; 2 No. 3 soft white, smutty: % 
No. 4 soft white, smutty; 1 No. 5 soft 


white, smutty. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Mills are running almost entirely on 
old orders. New lots of flour are bought 
only when the buyer needs it for imme 
diate requirements or it is offered at a 
good price. Jobbers of southwestern 
brands are doing a little business with 
old customers, but bakers do not figur« 
those flours a good buy at present levels 
There is no more interest in the rye flow 
market than there was a week ago. 

Buffalo quotations, Feb. 6: sprin; 
fancy patents $10.80@10.40 bbl, standard 
patent $10.10@10.15, clears $7.95, secon: 
clears $47 ton; rye, $6.40 bbl for white 
$5.75 for medium, and $5.30 for dark. 
hard winters $10.20, straights $9.50G 
9.70; soft winters, $9.80@9.90. Semolina 
5¥4c Ib. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported t: 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac 

bbls bbls tivits 

Jan. 31-Feb. 6... 238,000 177,797 7 
Previous week .. 238,000 195,278 8 
Year ago ....... 238,000 193,016 8g 
Two years ago... 166,500 122,684 7 


Limits are practically unchanged o1 
wheat. Spot is selling at relatively bet 
ter limits than all-rail. A little wa: 
booked at the beginning of last week t: 
fill flour orders. 

Arrivals of oats have been light anc 
fairly well taken. Limits up to Feb. ¢ 
were unchanged, but with lighter receipt: 
there were sales of No. 2 white at 48%4c 
a cent advance over previous sales. 

There is only an indifferent demand 
for barley, and business is confined to « 
few car lots from day to day. Ex-lake 
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is-lb malting barley is held at 75%ec. 
f.o.b., cars. No barley less than malting 
grade is offered, and no inquiry. 

An occasional car of all-rail rye 
changed hands last week at unchanged 
limits. No. 2 was held at $1.09, f.o.b., 
cars, with practically no demand on 
Feb. 6. 

BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks in store and afloat in the har- 

bor on Feb. 1 (in bushels) : 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
Wheat 1.25. 4,536,232 6,586,643 11,122,875 
Cor® scisvees Semeee |) Nesees 941,065 
Oats vactesce 2,227,198 586,087 2,813,285 
Barley eee 486,248 1,237,054 1,723,302 
Rye sevsstees 130,140 93,876 224,016 

float— 
Wheat os siv2 2,145,271 3,718,911 5,864,182 
‘ S «esteeen 1,969,324 372,247 2,341,571 
Burley seosee 266,952 527,346 794,298 
Ry@ secstnase  * Shee 666,131 
NOTES 


Che quarterly meeting of the Great 
L:kes regional advisory board will be 
held at Jamestown on Feb. 11. 

John Olmsted, of the Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., accompanied by Mrs. Olm- 
sted and their daughter, Louise, will 
leave soon for a six weeks’ trip to South 
America. 

fhe Archer-Daniels- Midland Co., 
crushers, which has a flaxseed elevator at 
tie junction of Buffalo River and Ham- 
burg turnpike, will. erect a crosstown 
gallery, at an estimated cost of $4,000. 


Henry Perrigo, of Pittsford, N. Y., 
head of the Galbraith Milling Co., Mount 
Morris, N. Y., which plant was burned 
recently, desires to rebuild at once. The 
company owns considerable land between 

e old mill site and the Pennsylvania 
iiailroad, and may build nearer to the 

icks to facilitate unloading. 


PITTSBURGH 


Springs and hard winters were paral- 
lcl in price last week. Business was 

ither unsettled, with few good-sized 
bookings made. Larger bakers, appar- 
catly well stocked with flour, show little 
interest in the market. The bulk of the 
larger consumers of flour here are re- 
ported well enough supplied to carry 
them well into April. 

Cracker bakers, as well as pastry mak- 
crs, are buying some soft winter flour. 
Small bakers are continuing to purchase 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Some im- 

rovement is noted in the supply of flour 
ent to the grocery trade. With cold 
weather the sales of buckwheat flour and 
corn meal in packages for home con- 
umption show a marked increase. Sales 
of rye flour are fair. Demand for semo- 
lina is light, 

Quotations, Feb. 6: spring wheat, short 
patent $9@9.50 bbl, standard patent 
*8.50@9; hard winter short patent $9@ 
9.50, standard patent $8.50@9, clears 
57.50@8,—cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $7.75@8, bulk; pure white rye 
55.75@6, medium rye $5@5.25, dark rye 
4.25@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 


W. H. Stokes, Jr., of the Stokes Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, S. D., was in Pitts- 
burgh last week. 

Over 800 attended the annual banquet 
of the’ Retail Grocers’ Association of 
Alleghény County, held Feb. 3. All 
local flour men and wholesale bakers had 
representatives there. 


Samuel Rose, aged 72, for 35 years 
engaged in the retail flour and grocery 
husiness at York, Pa., died at his home 
there, after an illness of a year. He 
retired from business 15 years ago. 

W. R. Morris, former manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of the W. B. Kellogg 
Co., cereal manufacturers, has been 
transferred to Melbourne, Australia, to 
manage the branch office there. Mr. Mor- 
ris was located in Pittsburgh for 11 
years, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


There were some sales in this market 
last week, notably of hard winter wheat 
flour. The situation is somewhat peculiar, 
as buyers last fall booked heavily on 
spring wheat flour but, due to the price 
differential, only nominally on hard win- 
ter. Hard winter contracts are pretty 
well exhausted, and buyers are now 
faced with the situation of either buying 
more hard winter or else substituting 
with spring wheat flour. Buyers seem to 
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have little or no faith in the present mar- 
ket. Conditions remain and this 
section is in better shape financially and 
otherwise than it has been since war days. 
Quotations, Feb. 5, car lots, delivered, 
Pittsburgh rate points, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons: spring patents, $10.25@10.65; hard 
winter patents, $9.90@10.35; soft winter 
patents, $9.25@9.75. 
Ray A. Frame. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, the decline 
in wheat unsettling confidence, but prices 
show little quotable change. Purchases 
are confined to small lots to meet imme- 
diate requirements. There is consider- 
able competition for business, and in- 
stances are noted of brokers cutting com- 
missions in order to attract buyers. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are generally small. Receipts for 
the week ending Feb. 6 totaled 9,477,762 
Ibs. Exports, 500 sacks to Glasgow, 800 
to Saloniki and 1,000 to Dundee. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 6: spring first 
patent $9.75@10.50, standard patent $9.25 
@9.75, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $9.75@10.25, straight 
$9.35@9.90; soft winter straight, $8.25 
@9; rye flour, white $6.10@6.50, medium 
$5.75@6, dark $5.50@5.75. 

The wheat market rules weak, and 
prices last week declined 3c. Trade is 
quiet. Practically all exports from this 
port at present are of bonded Canadian 
grain. Receipts, 201,350 bus; exports, 
1,162,482; stock, 1,603,735. Closing quo- 
tations, Feb. 6: No. 2 red winter, $1.85 
bu; No. 3, $1.82; No. 4, $1.80; No. 5, 
$1.77; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.83. 

Oats last week fluctuated within nar- 
row limits, showing a net decline of but 
4c. There is not much doing. Receipts, 
25,141 bus; exports, 42,950; stock, 317,- 


8378. Closing quotations, Feb. 6: No. 2 


white, 5142@52'c bu; No. 3 white,-504%- 


@5l1 ec. 

According to the monthly grain cir- 
cular issued by the Commercial Exchange 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in January were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
January, 1926 ... 194,421 2,983,839 582,475 
December, 1925.. 264,497 4,237,699 839,552 
January, 1925 ... 245,639 4,347,401 103,837 
January, 1924 ... 237,991 2,834,750 515,023 
Exports— 
January, 1926 ... 31,789 2,869,557 322,854 
December, 1925.. 25,191 3,264,177 584,228 
January, 1925 ... 59,039 4,339,942 ...... 
January, 1924 ... 35,889 3,176,360 197,143 
NOTES 


The Consumers’ Baking Co., with a 
capital of $300,000, has obtained a Dela- 
ware charter. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ever- 
ett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Minne- 
apolis, was recently on ’change. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Feb. 1 was 106,637 bus, compared 
with 120,900 a month ago and 125,170 on 
Feb. 1, 1925. 

Emanuel H. Price, grain broker and 
treasurer of the Commercial Exchange, is 
much improved in health and hopes soon 
to be able to return to business. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





TRADEMARK RIGHTS 

“The mere fact that one person has 
adopted and used a trademark on his 
goods does not prevent the adoption and 
use of the same trademark by others on 
articles of a different description,” de- 
clared the highest court of the land in 
the case of American Steel Foundries vs. 
Robertson (46 Sup. Ct. 160). “There is 
no property in a trademark apart from 
the business or trade in connection with 
which it is employed.” 








The World’s Four Billion Bushel Wheat Crop 


From “Foreign Crops and Markets,’ Published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture 


world is producing this year, outside 

of China, about 4,000,000,000 bus 
wheat. The preliminary estimates of 
countries exclusive of Russia amount to 
3,350,000,000 bus, and according to the 
latest report from Russia her crop 
amounts to 646,000,000. There is no 
doubt, of course, that the world will con- 
sume this amount. At what price? That 
is the question of greatest interest to the 
American farmer. 

Early in the season, as reports of large 
crop increases in Europe, Canada and 
Russia began to come in, prices started 
downward at a rapid rate. Prices in 
Liverpool for good average quality im- 
ported red wheat dropped from $1.86 in 
May to $1.61 in October, and prices for 
No. 2 hard winter wheat in Chicago 
dropped from $1.70 in May to $1.52 in 
September. This drop was _ primarily 
caused by reports that the northern hemi- 
sphere crops outside of Russia were much 
greater than last year’s crops, that Russia 
was harvesting a crop of 660,000,000 bus, 
of which she would export a considerable 
amount, and that good crops were in 
prospect in the southern hemisphere. But 
suddenly the price movement was re- 
versed. Unfavorable weather in the har- 
vest season caused some deterioration in 
the quality of the crops in Europe and 
Canada, and retarded movements to mar- 
ket. 

The fall in price itself was a factor in 
retarding the marketing of grain. Later 
it became apparent that if Russian peas- 
ants had as much wheat as reported, they 
were slow in parting with it, and crops in 
the southern hemisphere began to de- 
teriorate. Navigation closed on the Great 
Lakes with a large amount of Canadian 
wheat in the interior. The United States 
had little to export, and the European 
markets began to realize a greater need 
for grain. The turn in the tide came 
early in October. December futures at 
Liverpool rose from $1.43 on Oct. 1 to 
$1.94 on Dec. 4. Cash wheat, No. 2 hard 
winter, at Chicago rose from the Septem- 
ber average of $1.52 to an average of 
$1.61 for November, and in the week end- 
ing Dec. 18 prices averaged $1.75. With 


L_wona estimates. indicate that the 


the world’s wheat crop outside of Russia 
still estimated to be 260,000,000 bus great- 
er than last year and the Russian crop 


300,000,000 bus greater, prices are now: 


higher than a year ago. 

The return to last year’s price level 
with a much larger crop may be attribut- 
ed, in the main, first, to the fact that 
stocks at the beginning of the year were 
very low and, second, to the difference in 
the distribution of the crop. Last season 
began with a large carry-over from the 
great crop of 1923, whereas this season 
began with a much reduced carry-over 
following the relatively short crop of 
1924. 

The distribution of this year’s crop is 
such as to encourage greater consumption 
than last year in Europe. The increase 
in the Canadian crop is practically offset 
by the decrease in the crop of the United 
States, and the southern hemisphere crops 
are likely to be less than last year. It is 
obvious that many Europeans consume 
more wheat when they have produced it 
themselves than when they have to buy it. 
Some European districts have shifted in 
the past year from an importing basis to 
an exporting one, with the obvious result 
of encouraging greater local consumption. 
The Balkan countries have reported a 
considerable increase in production, but 
are not increasing exports to the extent 
of the increase in production. Russia, 
with a wheat crop nearly double that of 
last year, according to her own reports, 
has exported only about 12,000,000 bus. 
The failure to export any considerable 
quantity of this year’s crop may indicate 
that she has practically returned to nor- 
mal in her wheat requirements. It seems, 
therefore, that this year’s world wheat 
crop may be consumed. at an average 
price not far out of line with that of last 
year. 

Furthermore, it seems that, with pro- 
duction in Europe, including Russia, re- 
stored to nearly the pre-war normal level, 
the world may continue to consume 4,000,- 
000,000 bus at prices not far out of line 
with those now prevailing. World pro- 
duction reached 4,000,000,000 bus at the 
beginning of the war. The world’s crop, 
including Russia and excluding China, in 
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1913 amounted to 4,087,000,000 bus, and 
in 1915 to 4,316,000,000. These were ab- 
normally large crops for the pre-war pe- 
riod. The average for the period 1909-13 
was 3,700,000,000 bus. In the meantime 
there has been some increase in popula- 
tion. According to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, the popu- 
lation of the world increased about 3.7 
per cent between 1913 and 1923. With 
the per capita consumption remaining the 
same, consumption should be increased at 
a corresponding rate, and a 4,000,000,000- 
bu crop of wheat should be consumed at a 
slightly higher price level than before the 
war. 

The large crop of 1913 reduced the av- 
erage price of No. 2 red winter wheat at 
Chicago to 88c, the equivalent of about 
$1.40 at the present price level. For the 
period 1909-13 the price of this wheat 
at Chicago averaged about $1, the equiva- 
lent of about $1.60 now. The average 
price of this wheat in Chicago in the past 
three years has been considerably below 
the equivalent of the pre-war period, or 
only $1.20, equivalent to 75c in the period 
1909-13, but last year it averaged $1.57. 
Russia has been an important factor in 
this situation. The total supply of wheat 
outside of Russia for the past three years 
has been 3.9 per cent greater than the 
supply available in the same countries in 
the period 1909-13. 

Wheat consumption was _ increasing 
rapidly before the war. The average 
world production, including Russia and 
excluding China, for the period 1894-98 
was only about 2,500,000,000 bus. In 15 
years the world’s crop increased to 3,700,- 
000,000 bus, an increase of 48 per cent, 
while population was increasing only 
about 9 per cent, indicating a very 
marked increase in per capita production 
and consumption. The rapid increase in 
production was caused by bringing into 
cultivation new lands in the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, and Australia. It is 
remarkable that the increase in produc- 
tion was consumed without a reduction in 
price. Undoubtedly it was the cheapness 
of the wheat at the beginning of the pe- 
riod that stimulated consumption, induc- 
ing many to shift, in part at least, from 
other foods to wheat, and the wheat eat- 
ers to eat more of it. The average farm 
price of wheat, Dec. 1, 1894, was only 49c, 
and the price in Chicago for No. 1 spring 
wheat in the crop year 1893-94 was only 
56.6c, the lowest average prices recorded 
in our history. From these low points 
prices rose while production was increas- 
ing, but this rise was in the main due to 
an increase in the general level of prices. 
The purchasing power of a bushel of 
wheat which sold for 56c in 1894 was 
equal to 8lc in 1913, and the average 
price received for wheat at Chicago for 
the period 1894-98, 69.7c, was nearly 
equivalent to the average price, $1.04, 
received in the period 1909-13. The war 
period checked this rapid upward move- 
ment of production and consumption. 
This year may mark the return to pre- 
war normal relationships between pro- 
duction, consumption and price. Will 
pre-war tendencies to increase produc- 
tion and consumption at a rapid rate be 
resumed? 

With production in Europe, including 
Russia, approaching the pre-war normal, 
the world is now prepared to produce on 
the average more than 4,000,000,000 bus 
wheat. According to latest estimates, 
European production outside of Russia 
this year has returned to pre-war aver- 
age, but Russia is still some distance be- 
low it. The average pre-war exports of 
Russia mounted to about 165,000,000 bus. 
To return to pre-war conditions, Russia, 
including Siberia, will have to produce 
nearly 800,000,000 bus. The area of 
wheat harvested this year in the United 
States will on the average produce about 
100,000,000 bus more than was produced 
this year. There is a tendency for the 
wheat area to increase in many countries. 
The area harvested in European countries 
this year, as reported to date, is 66,000,- 
000 acres, compared with the pre-war av- 
erage area of 70,000,000 in the same 
countries. Some of the Balkan countries 
have completely recovered. While Euro- 
pean countries have been recovering, the 
wheat area of Canada, Australia and Ar- 
gentina has increased 53 per cent over 
the pre-war average, and there is no pres- 
ent indication that these countries may 
not continue to expand wheat production. 
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out the country have evidenced a 

common editorial interest in the 
formation of the Ward Food Products 
Corporation. A considerable difference 
of opinion is evident. Some joyrnals are 
of the view that a humanitarian motivat- 
ed combination is laudable and feasible. 
Others consider the alleged philanthropic 
purpose in more skeptical veins. There 
are those who assume the “we shall see 
what we shall see” attitude. At least.one 
view is that old-fashioned economic law 
will make or break the combination. Still 
others see only clear sailing ahead. 

The New York Times commends the 
spirit which caused provision to be made 
for philanthropy. That paper says: 

“Whatever be said of the economic or 
legal phases of the gigantic baking mer- 
ger incorporated under the name the 
Ward Food Products Corporation, the 
provision for setting aside out of the 
surplus certain sums for the welfare of 
children is a striking and significant rec- 
ognition of the truth announced 20 cen- 
turies ago that man shall not live by 
bread alone. It would have seemed en- 
tirely moral as well as sound financially 
to turn these profits back to making more, 
better and cheaper bread, It would have 
been defensible under present business 
procedure to have allowed the profits to 
accrue wholly for the benefit of the in- 
vestors ‘and. the management, or of the 
employees of this yast enterprise, which 
seems to discredit the ancient proverb 
that all bread is not baked in one oven. 
But there is here a very explicit provi- 
sion for making every ounce of bread con- 
tribute to a development in human beings 
of what bread alone cannot sustain.” 


TA ct the ctustoy papers through- 


CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS 


In an editorial entitled “The Philan- 
thropy of Stockholders,” the Wall Street 
News (New York) remarks: 

“The plan of the projected Ward Food 
Products Corporation to ‘tithe’ its earn- 
ings for human betterment brings the 
glow to one’s heart region which always 
accompanies news of large caliber phi- 
lanthropies. As an industrial program it 
is broader in application than the welfare 
undertakings sponsored by many cor- 
porations, for the reason that it proposes 
to aid people remote from the payroll. 
The proposal to set aside from earnings a 
definite percentage of these earnings be- 
fore holders of common stock shall share 
in the corporation’s profits is too novel, 
perhaps, to be grasped instantly. It is to 
be feared that cynically minded persons 
will seek for an ulterior motive. . 

“The Ward program goes far beyond 
anything performed before by ‘big busi- 
ness’; it reaches out to build the young 
into healthy adults, good citizens. If 
the plan should be received with enthusi- 
asm by the stockholders,—with whose 
money the philanthropies will be carried 
out,—then will American business indeed 
have made a great contribution to social 
advancement.” 

The Baltimore Sun comments upon the 
matter in this fashion: 

“Considered solely as a merger of bak- 
eries, and apart from the philanthropic 
purposes stated in the papers of incor- 
poration, there seems to be no ground 
for alarm. The American people have 
lost much of their fear of huge combina- 
tions. They do not regard them as neces- 
sarily inimical to their welfare, for they 
have learned that it is possible for great 
aggregations of capital, devoted to mass 
production, to put on the market essential 
commodities in better condition and at 
lower prices than might have been expect- 
ed from numerous small, competitive con- 
cerns. Great productive units have be- 
come the dream, not only of capitalists, 
but of idealistic socialists... . 

“Mr. Ward’s trust cannot corner the 
wheat that is produced in this land; 
that is, he cannot do so for more than 
a short period. That has been demon- 
strated by the disastrous experiences of 
various men of less character than he 
seems to have, so it may be assumed 
that he will not try. If he cannot con- 
trol the supply of wheat he cannot control 
the supply of flour. And if he cannot con- 
trol the supply of flour he cannot control 
the supply of bread so long as the Ameri- 
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The Ward Bread Philanthropies 


ILLIAM B. Ward, of the Ward Food Products Corporation, needs a 
simple, straightforward lesson in what he is pleased to call “service.’ 


His proposal to combine the principal baking companies of the East, in 
order to dictate the price of bread, offsetting that objectionable monopoly by 
a philanthropic use of part of the surplus, should be described in the terms 
it deserves. The consumers of bread can attend to their own philanthropy with- 


out Mr. Ward’s assistance. 


At the top of Cheapside, London, where it joins St. Paul’s churchyard, 


there is a statue of one of the greatest Englishmen, Sir Robert Peel. 


The in- 


scription on it is among the noblest epitaphs ever written, “He gave the people 
cheap bread.” In the teeth of the British aristocracy and the then all powerful 


landowners he repealed the bounty on wheat. 


He extended the blessing of 


cheap food to what was then the greatest industrial population in the world. 
There is one sound reason for such a combination as that proposed by the 


Ward company. 


It is that out of the savings through unified administration, 


the purchase of grain in larger quantities, with better organized distribution, 
the consumer shall have cheaper and better bread. The idea that Mr. Ward can 
absorb his competitors, fix the price of a loaf at any figure he chooses that will 
not actually raise a riot, and then devote a part of the surplus to the support 
of children whose parents and relations should take care of them is detestable 


cant. 


This is not to say that the capital invested in the Ward proposition should 


not reap the profits of experience and intelligent management. 


It is well en- 


titled to a substantial return on the capital actually invested, with full provi- 
sion for replacement and sinking fund. Every cent earned over and above that 
wise and liberal return should be devoted to giving the consumer a larger, better 


and cheaper loaf. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Ward’s bread tastes better than the savor in the 
mouth induced by his sentimentalities over the benevolence of the Ward family. 


Pauperization is not service. 


Philanthropy and business do not mix, although 


he would be a poor thing, indeed, who did not recognize what the generosity of 
great business men has done for their fellow-citizens. 


Mr. Ward’s comparison of himself with Henry Ford is impertinent. 
gives his fellow-citizens cheap transport at a reasonable profit. 


Ford 
He does 


not cant about himself as a public benefactor, even if, in the truest sense of the 


word, he is one. 


Wall Street Journal. 





can housewife retains her spirit and 
skill. The people need not, therefore, 
fear gouging on a wholesale scale. Be- 
cause Mr. Ward must understand this as 


‘well as any one else, it may be assumed 


that he will not attempt it. And, it 
should be added, his record indicates that 
he will have no desire to attempt it. 
From these circumstances it seems to fol- 
low that Mr. Ward will seek to operate 
his trust along satisfactory lines. Wheth- 
er he can operate it successfully is his 
business. In many industries there is a 
point beyond which concentration of con- 
trol cannot be successfully carried; he 
must be the judge of that question in the 
baking industry. The people may await 
the results calmly.” 

The same paper belittles any investi- 
gations that may be made of the combi- 
nation in a further comment, which reads: 

“A number of statesmen of the less 








Are the Wings Demountable? 





—F'rom the Baltimore Evening Sun. 


thoughtful sort are already beginning 
to launch their attacks on the proposed 
baking combine. . . . 

“Their efforts leave us cold, for a num- 
ber of reasons, One is that we have never 
known a congressional investigation, or 
law, or the best efforts of any commis- 
sion, to prevent the consummation of any 
combine that had good business sense 
back of it. The only result of such ac- 
tivities, so far as we have been able to 
judge, has been an increase in the price 
of the commodity affected. 

“The second reason why we cannot get 
excited over the baking combine is our 
faith in old-fashioned economic laws. If 
the baking combine can make bread 
cheaply and sell it cheaply, it deserves to 
succeed. If it can’t, it will fail, and all 
the eleemosynary clauses in its charter 
won’t keep it alive. Indeed, we would 
almost go so far as to say that if it 
doesn’t improve the quality of bread now 
being sold, it will fail, and deservedly. 
Bread can be made in the home without 
difficulty. What with gas and electric 
ranges, its making is a much simpler mat- 
ter now than it was a few years ago. The 
housewife, in brief, has an ace up her 
sleeve and knows it. 

“There is, moreover, another factor in 
the situation which is more potent than 
anything that Congress can hope to bring 
into play. One of the great British firms 
which astounded the world during and 
after the war was Vickers, Ltd. By eon- 
solidation and combinations that concern 
grew to great size. Its stock was in- 
creased with every addition, every com- 
bination, and, of course, the financial 
ramifications likewise increased. It grew 
to such a size that the mere job of keep- 
ing its parts in proper relationship be- 
came too much for the brains of the men 
at the head of it. Earnings could not 
be kept on a level sufficiently high to 
make dividend payments on the shares 
possible. 

“Recently, by voluntary action, the 
company has reduced the value of each 
share by two thirds. A company which 
was nominally capitalized at a billion, let 
us say, is now worth but a third of that. 
By such drastic means were the directors 
of at least one great concern forced to 
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Food Products Merger Inspires Varied Emotions in the American Press 


reduce their enterprise to a workable 
size. 

“The lesson probably is that there is a 
point beyond which it is uneconomic to 
carry industrial combinations. If all men 
were supermen, it might be possible to 
build up great enterprises and then sit 
back and draw in the dividends. But so 
long as man is as frail and limited as 
evolution has left him, the chances are 
that every now and then he will bite off 
more than he can chew, and get a bad 
case of indigestion as the sole reward for 
his ambition.” 


“THE BREAD-AND-MILK TRUST” 


The Baltimore American speaks of the 
affair as “one of the most significant un 
dertakings of the twentieth century in 
America.” Its editorial, phrased in the 
rhetorical query, “Can Bread-and-Milk 
Trust Be So Benevolent as This?” ob 
serves: 

“The $2,000,000,000 corporation organ- 
ized under Maryland laws assumes pow 
ers ‘to perform any act permitted by 
law to the end that the American peopl 
may have and enjoy wholesome food at 
fair prices and that every child may have 
the right to be born well, to reach schoo! 
age well and to grow to maturity physi 
cally and mentally fit for American citi- 
zenship.’ 

“That comes pretty close to the aspira 
tion expressed as the purpose of our na- 
tional government, for it impinges upon 
every one of the rights to ‘life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness’ for the preser 
vation of which our Constitution was 
framed... . 

“Whatever the outcome—and we are 
sure to hear a great deal more about the 
enterprise—it is one of the most signifi- 
cant undertakings of the twentieth cen- 
tury in America, though we do not know 
at the moment all that is signified.” 


The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record says 
of the merger: “The government is more 
lenient toward big business than it used 
to be,—a fact indicated by a reversal of 
its attitude toward the railroads from 
prosecution of consolidations to encour- 
agement given to their formation. The 
change of attitude is due to better be- 
havior on the part of big business and 
to the establishment of better super- 
vision. But government supervision is 
not certain enough to warrant permission 
for the organization of combinations 
over which the government cannot have 
the measure of control it has over the 
railroads. The baking scheme looks like 
a mighty dangerous proposition, and the 
reported combine embracing correlated 
products looms up as a greater menace.” 


“FOR PRESIDENT, WILLIAM B, WARD” 


Under the above caption, the Toledo 
(Ohio) News Bee says: 

“There is nothing left for us to do but 
to elect William B. Ward president of 
these United States. Just as soon as 
Calvin Coolidge is worn out with good 
works or wearies of well-doing, we must 
put William B. Ward on the job. He is 
the natural successor. 

“Coolidge long has believed that the 
way to make us all prosperous and happy 
is to make sure first that the sionliiey 
among us are made. wealthier. Then, by 
his reasoning, they will pass down some 
of their prosperity to the others. He has 
lived up to his belief. He has not only 
stated it in almost so many words, but he 
has acted on it. His tariff policy, his 
taxation policy, his every economic pol- 
icy, has been based on this theory. ° 

“But, since Coolidge cannot last for- 
ever, it is good to know a worthy disciple 
is waiting for his job. That’s William 
B. Ward. . . . There’s nothing now to 
worry about. Mr. Ward and his benevo- 
lent stockholders will feed us and see 
that we grow to school age and then to 
maturity, physically and mentally fit for 
American citizenship. Obviously they 
will take care of our mental food as well 
as our: physical food. So the charter 
reads. 

“But if Mr. Ward will permit a sug- 
— here it is: Let the people who eat 

read attend to their own education and 

their own philanthropies, and let Mr. 
Ward’s company devote its excess profits 
to giving the people a larger loaf of 
bread.” 
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earliest days of my being able to read, I 
got hold of a small book, such a one as 
few of the younger members have ever 
seen—Weems’s Life of Washington. I 
remember all the accounts there given of 
the battlefields and struggles for the lib- 
erties of the country, and none fixed 
themselves upon my imagination so deep- 
ly as the struggle here at Trenton, N. J. 
The crossing of the river, the contest with 
the Hessians, the great hardships en- 
dured at that time, all fixed themselves 
on my memory more than any single 
Revolutionary event; and you all know, 
for you have all been boys, how these 
early impressions last longer than any 
others.” 

this copy of Weems was the book 
around which centers one of the favorite 
classics of Lincoln’s boyhood, without 
whose narration no biography of him is 
complete. After having borrowed the 
volume from Josiah Crawford, a farmer 
near Gentryville, to whom he had been 
“hired out,” he placed it at night below 
a chink between two logs of the Lincoln 
cavin Where it got rained on. Crawford 
acvepted his offer to pay for the damaged 
book, letting him work it out pulling fod- 
der for three days, at the rate of twenty- 
five cents a day. Thus the book became 
his -his to read again and again until he 
hed almost memorized it word for word, 
to ponder its characterization of the great 
Wushington and accept unquestioningly 
it. extouing of him as “a godlike being.” 
Lincoln “swallowed it whole.” After 
reading the book, he is said to have told 
tlhe Crawfords, as cited in Tarbell, “I do 
not always intend to delve, grub, shuck 
corn, split rails and the like.” 

Washington had been dead less than 10 
years when Lincoln was born. The War 
o! the Revolution had ended not three 
decades before. Many veterans of that 
war found their way to the Kentucky and 
lidiana frontiers, and Lincoln as a boy 
no doubt saw some of them and heard 
their stories of how they had “licked the 
british.” Barton states that Henry 
Sparrow, husband of Abraham’s maternal 
grandmother, was a Revolutionary War 
veteran who was known to the boy before 
he left Kentucky. The memory and fame 
of Washington must have been very near 
to the folks of Hardin County, Kentucky, 
and Spencer County, Indiana. It was 
easy for the future savior of the Union 
to believe in the Washington of Mason 
Weems. 

The Weems contention of a special sin- 
gling out by the Almighty—and who 
knows but he was right in it?—extended 
to an explanation of the often stated fact 
that Washington was never wounded in 
hattle and to his invariable escape from 
physical danger of whatever kind when 
leading his countrymen. 

Washington at 21 was sent by the gov- 
ernor of Virginia with a message to the 
French governor on the Ohio. On the 
way, according to Weems, “The next 
evening, in attempting to cross a river on 
a raft, he was within an ace of being 
drowned; and, the night following, of 
perishing in the ice; but from both these 
imminent deadly risks there was a hand 
unseen that effected his escape.” 

In the Braddock engagement with the 
French and Indians, Weems says of 
Washington: “Horse after horse had been 
killed under him. Showers of bullets had 
touched his locks or pierced his regi- 
mentals. But still protected by heaven, 
still supported by a strength not his own, 
he had continued to fly from quarter to 
quarter, where his presence was most 
needed.” And, “some invisible hand must 
have turned aside the bullets from him.” 

Of Washington, as the Revolution be- 
vins, Weems has this: “Providence, in 
love of America, made his body bullet- 
proof, and his great virtues rendered his 
mind fearless of fear.” 

Yet again, according to Weems, his 
Supernatural guard intervened in his be- 
half in an adventure after the battle of 
Cowpens, As Weems tells it, Washing- 
‘on himself was pursuing Tarleton, the 
british commander, and, ahead of his 
men, got so close to Tarleton as “to muti- 
late one or two of his fingers.” Tarleton 
was attended by two dragoons. “In this 
unprotected state,” Weems continues, 








Lincoln, Like Washington, Was a Miller 


(Continued from page 552.) 


“one of the British dragoons was aiming 
a stroke which must have killed him. But 
the good genii, who guard the name of 
Washington, prevailed; for in that criti- 
cal moment a mere dwarf of a Frenchman 
rushed up, and with a pistol ball shivered 
the arm of the Briton. The other dragoon 
attempted to wheel off; but was cut down. 
Tarleton made his escape.” 

So much for divine protection and pre- 
destination. But one can believe that 
Lincoln the man was thinking of Weems 
when he made that farewell speech to the 
home folks at Springfield on leaving for 
Washington: 

“I now leave, not knowing when or 
whether ever I may return, with a task 
before me greater than that which rested 
on Washington. Without the assistance 
of that Divine Being who ever attended 
him, I cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him who 
can go with me, and remain with you, 
and be everywhere for good, let us con- 
fidently hope that all will yet be well.” 

Weems didn’t believe ih doing things 
by halves or less, as this summary of 
Washington suggests: “a life which, 
crowned with deeds of justice and be- 
nevolence, has brought more glory to 
God, more good to man, and more honor 
to himself, than any other life ever lived 
since the race of man began.” 

Extravagant to bombast? Abraham 
Lincoln in a speech before the Washing- 
ton Temperance Society in Springfield 
on Feb, 22, 1842, said as much, but in 
statelier form: 

“This is the one hundred and tenth an- 
niversary of the birthday of Washington; 
we are met to celebrate this day. Wash- 
ington is the mightiest name of earth— 
long since mightiest in the cause of civil 
liberty, still mightiest in moral reforma- 
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tion. On that name no eulogy is ex- 
pected. It cannot be. To add brightness 
to the sun or glory to the name of Wash- 
ington is alike impossible. Let none at- 
tempt it. In solemn awe pronounce the 
name, and in its naked deathless splendor 
leave it shining on.” 

Kentucky became a county of Virginia 
in 1776, and was admitted into the Union 
in 1792, three years after Washington 
became president. Weems says that 
when Washington assumed the presi- 
dency he found, in the list of foreign 
and domestic worries, “The Kentuckians, 
in great warmth, threatening to break the 
Union and join the Spaniards.” Was 
this Lincoln’s first meeting with the doc- 
trine of secession? 

This comes in Weems’s Washington: 

“He whose feelings through life were 
so exquisitely alive to duty and propriety 
that he could not lie down under the 
weight of a hundred pence due to his 
neighbor, surely could never have slept 
under the enormous burden of 10,000 tal- 
ents due his God.” 

There is something remindful in that, 
too. In the mind’s eye looms a tall, dark- 
skinned man of 22, a clerk in a general 
store in the now defunct town of New 
Salem, Ill. There is something gripping- 
ly familiar about him, though the America 
of today knows how he looked only when 
aman much older. A customer, a wom- 
an, has overpaid him fourpence, and he 
walks several miles that night to restore 
the amount, unable to lie down under the 
weight of fourpence due his neighbor. 

Honest George; “Honest Abe”! Ma- 
son Weems may be among those “who 
builded better than they knew.” 


Eprror’s Norr. — The Northwestern 
Miller is indebted to a small volume en- 
titled “Lincoln and New Salem,” pub- 
lished by the Old Salem Lincoln League, 
Petersburg, Ill., for the following data 
concerning the Cameron-Rutledge mill. 








Census Report on Flour Output 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products, by months. 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


The figures for November are revised to include reports received since 


These returns include only mills which 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 6,000 or more bbls of flour annually. 

The 1,014 mills reporting in December (19 of which were idle) produced 88 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. The 1,052 mills 
reporting in November produced 89 per cent of the flour reported in 192 

The wheat ground averaged 279.1 lbs per bbl of flour in December, 278.8 in November, 





278.5 in October, 277.4 in September, 276.4 in August, 275.9 in July, 275.2 in June, 275.5 in 
May, 274.5 in April, 274 in March, 274.4 in February, 274.1 in January, 273.9 in December, 


and 274.2 in November. 


The offal reported amounted to 18.1 lbs per bu of wheat in December and November, 
18.2 in October, 18.1 in September, 17.6 in August, 17.4 in July, 17.5 in June, 17.4 in May, 


17.3 in April, 17.2 in March and February, 
November, 


16.9 in January, 17.2 in December, and 17,1 in 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








o Production—————.. Dally Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1925— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs capacity, bbls operated 
December ... 1,014 41,232,419 8,863,979 747,424,635 641,454 63.1 
November ... 1,052 42,415,875 9,128,113 769,373,238 649,298 66.2 
October ..... 1,061 49,799,488 10,727,834 907,390,216 652,136 60.9 
September .. 1,060 46,952,321 9,938,279 833,270,479 644,803 61.7 
August .....+. 1,037 42,817,865 9,292,632 754,446,245 642,257 55.6 
JULY cocccces 1,047 40,650,566 8,840,278 708,349,042 649,201 52.4 
June evccece 1,057 35,625,909 7,744,712 621,141,095 645,500 46.1 
MAY wsveeeees 1,048 $1,874,430 6,941,623 6563,749.523 647,003 42.9 
April ..... 1,058 31,065,614 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 40.2 
March ...... 1,067 83,547,957 7,346,597 576,965,340 662,147 43.3 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 62.8 
January .... 1,060 45,009,962 9,852,631 762,488,589 658,660 67.5 
1924— 
December ... 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 52.3 
November ... 1,060 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,589 650,638 58.8 
October ..... 1,069 61,862,915 11,370,583 977,381,222 661,379 64.7 
September ... 1,060 47,857,224 10,469,277 $23,390,494 660,167 64.3 
August ...... 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 68.1 
July 1,066 89,271,674 8,465,048 696,681,960 646,379 60.4 
JUNE ooeees 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,632,272 652,650 47.8 
May .. 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
April .. 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,476 ~ 666,469 45.0 
March 1,094 $8,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
February .... 1,116 39,180,256 8,432,614 706,402,117 662,480 63.0 
January .... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 61.9 


STATEMENT FOR 941 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 











Average Daily Percent 
- Production " Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1925— ground, bus bbis offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
November ... 40,462,243 8,708,784 734,513,708 278.8 18.2 607,484 67.3 
October ..... 47,721,148 10,277,624 870,173,588 278.6 18.2 611,447 62.3 
September .. 44,208,406 9,654,266 800,624,665 277.6 18.1 607,214 62.9 
August 41,423,361 8,991,451 728,616,945 276.4 17.6 607,708 56.9 
July - 39,390,763 8,665,805 686,478,812 275.9 17.4 613,647 63.7 
June . 34,362,491 7,490,940 600,341,885 276.2 17.6 609,466 47.3 
MOY wcccccce 80,789,017 6,703,740 634,295,902 275.6 17.4 610,054 44.0 
April ....6+- 30,302,688 6,616,172 622,625,124 274.8 17.2 612,601 41.5 
March ...... $2,624,457 7,123,970 658,976,956 273.9 17.2 611,085 44.8 
February - 86,434,097 7,967,840 625,319,492 274.4 17.2 610,352 64.4 
January - 43,747,469 9,673,020 740,866,277 274.2 16.9 618,778 69.5 
1924— 
December ... 39,544,732 8,666,165 679,909,893 273.8 17.2 619,004 63.8 
November .. 41,147,714 8,995,742 704,971,763 274.4 17.1 618,651 60.6 


*These mills produced approximately 86 per cent of the total wheat flour reported 


in 1923. 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbis 


of flour annually. 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. A careful comparison of the census 
figuree with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 


total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 


tetal flour output for any given month— 


Therefore, to determine the approximate 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
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The original plant was a combined grist 
and saw mill. An “up and down” saw 
was operated in the open section of the 
building, as seen in the model, an en- 
graving of which is published in connec- 
tion with Mr. Malone's article. In the 
closed portion, corn meal and wheat flour 
were made. The building was set on 
pillars of rock in pens. The original mill 
burned, and was replaced by another for 
making flour only; later, this structure 
burned and was never replaced. 

For the photograph from which the en- 
graving of the Lynn mill at Hodgenville, 
Ky., was made, as one of the illustrations 
of this article, The Northwestern Miller 
is indebted to O. M. Mather, of Hodgen- 
ville, author of “Six Generations of the 
La Rue’s,” which treats incidentally of 
the boyhood of Abraham Lincoln. 


ANDERSON HOPEFUL FOR 
WEIGHT BILL PASSAGE 


In spite of apparent opposition from 
certain directions, assuming reasonable 
good luck, passage of the decimal weight 
package bill at this session, or at least 
during this Congress, may be hoped for, 
according to Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, writ- 
ing in a recent bulletin of that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Anderson states that there was 
a large attendance at the hearings on the 
measure held before the House committee 
on coinage, weights and measures on Jan. 
27. Members of the committee showed 
keen interest in the bill and its objects, 
and asked many questions as to its pur- 
pose and operation. 

Those present in support of the bill: 
Thomas L. Moore, of the Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., chairman of the Federa- 
tion committee on legislation; S. H. Rog- 
ers, of the Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C; J. Juul, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, representing the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League; J. R. Bachman, of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Milling Co; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, of the Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Inec., Lockport, N. Y; T. R. Hillard, of 
the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., representing the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation; J. E. Timber- 
lake, of Thomas & Howard, wholesale 
grocers, Columbia, S. C; M. A. Briggs, of 
the Austin-Heaton Co., millers, Durham, 
N. C; Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

John A. Sim, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York, was pres- 
ent, but did not testify. L. A. Schillinger 
represented the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. Telegrams and letters in sup- 
port of the bill were presented and read 
into the record from L. F. Brown, secre- 
tary of the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, J. L. Griggs, secretary 
of the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and F. B. Drees, secretary of the 
Michigan State Millers’ Association. 


OPPOSITION TO CARAWAY 
MEASURE IS RECOMMENDED 


Members of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration interested in the continuance of 
future trading in grain are urged to 
write to their respective senators, oppos- 
ing passage of the Caraway bill, in a 
communication from Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Federation, The meas- 
ure is now on the Senate calendar, but in 
an unfavorable position, since it was not 
recommended by the Senate committee on 
agriculture and forestry when reported. 
Although the passage of the bill is not 
anticipated, it can be brought up for a 
vote by unanimous consent or by a ma- 
jority vote of the Senate, and Mr. Ander- 
son urges that the situation be watched 
carefully. 








OPERATIVE MILLERS WILL 
HOLD DISTRICT MEETINGS 
District organization No. 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, will meet in 
Kansas City on Feb, 13. John I. Ran- 
ney will read a paper entitled “Temper- 
ing Based on Extractions,” and I. E. 
Diffenderfer will discuss “A Pill for the 
Poorly.” The meeting of district organi- 
zation No. 8 will meet in Indianapolis on 
Feb. 20. Horace Kohler will discuss 
“Self-Rising Flour,” and P, E. Minton 
will also speak. 
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SEATTLE 

The port mills have been having hard 
sledding of late, being disadvantageously 
affected by demand tor wheat and flour 
from the southeastern and middle west- 
ern states. ‘These mills are cut off from 
shipping flour eastbound by rail on ac- 
count of the back haul; have had their 
wheat cost increased by central western 
mill demand for soft wheat, and the coast 
feed market demoralized by cheap offer- 
ings of feeds by interior Washington and 
Oregon mills, which have had a surplus 
of millfeed on account of operating 
strong on central western and southeast- 
ern flour bookings. 

There was a slightly improved demand 
last week from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
for soft wheat flour, but this business is 
only a drop in the bucket compared with 
the capacity of coast mills, 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations have been unchanged nominally 
for some time, but buyers have been ob- 
taining concessions. Quotations, car- 
loads, coast, Feb. 5: family patent, $9@ 
9.40 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour, 
$7.50@7.80, 98’s; standard patent, $8@ 
8.25, 98's; blends, made from spring and 
Pacific hard wheats, $9@9.70, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota first 
patent, $9.90@10.35; Montana first pat- 
ent, $9.15@9.35. 

Export Trade.—There has been no re- 
vival of export trade. Very moderate 
sales made to the Orient in recent weeks 
have been supplied by Canadian mills, 
which last week quoted clears at $7 bbl, 
c.i.f., Orient, or about 90c bbl under 
American mill quotations for straights. 

Hongkong flour stocks were only 400,- 
000 49-ib bags on Feb. 1, but the general 
business demoralization from the con- 
tinued general strike conditions has pre- 
vented any resumption of flour buying. 
North China has booked no American 
flour for some time, and even inquiry 
has been absent. American mill quota- 
tions have been close to a parity with 
those for Chinese flour and slightly under 
Australian, but business could not be 
worked, 

Ewport Flour Prices.—The few coast 
mills which have worked any export busi- 
ness recently are reported to have quoted 
somewhat less than the prices of the 
great majority of coast mills, which on 
Feb. 5 were: Hongkong and North China 
ports, soft wheat straights and clears 
$7.90 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $7.20, 
net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; patents 
$8.95, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $8.20, net, 
f.as. To the United Kingdom, soft 
wheat straights 47s 3d, and hard wheat 
straights 48s, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, jutes. 


WHEAT 


There has been a fair demand for 
wheat by interior mills and a good deal 
of inquiry for soft wheat from and some 
sales to mills in central western soft 
wheat territory. This demand has 
strengthened the idea of growers, who 
still hold a substantial part of the crop, 
of holding out for higher prices. 

Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Feb. 5: soft white, $1.65 bu; west- 
ern white, $1.63; hard winter, $1.60; 
western red and northern spring, $1.59; 
Big Bend blue-stem and Baart, $1.61. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Bie: GIO | Ss ictouestss 19,950 38 
Previous week .......+.++:5 22,994 44 
VORP ABO ccccvccccccvceces 28,830 55 
Two years ago .....-+ee0% 34,211 65 
Three years ago .......+++ 38,864 74 
Four years ago ........++:. 28,735 64 
Five years ago .......+++. 17,363 33 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 


PSF SOS 


- 








capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Jam. 81-Ved. 6 .....ccssee 21,789 38 
Previous week ........... 23,637 41 
» SP eee aa eee 12,844 23 
Two years ago ........ 47,798 84 
Three years ago .......... 39,820 70 
Four years ago ........... 45,050 79 
PUPS BORGO. OO . 6h ccdasence 25,110 44 


NOTES 


The Twin-Thompson Bakeries, Inc., 
Yakima, Wash., has been incorporated by 
Leo Loevenstein and A. W. Thompson, 
with a capital stock of $90,000. 

Norman P, Lambert, Winnipeg man- 
ager, and R. T. Osborne, western man- 
ager, of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, were in Seattle last week. 

The Flour and Grain World, Seattle, 
a monthly trade journal, has been ac- 
quired by the Commercial Review, Port- 
land, and the combined papers will be 
published weekly at Portland. 

The Seattle Port Commission has 
leased space at Smith Cove, pier 40, to 
the Harry Leckenby Co. for a fumigat- 
ing and reconditioning plant for oriental 
cotton, flaxseed, and other agricultural 
products. 

Flour shipments by water to domestic 
ports from Seattle and Tacoma in Janu- 
ary: to San Francisco, 18,630 bbls; Los 
Angeles, 9,815; San Diego, 1,255; 
Charleston, 4,265; Philadelphia, 250; Bal- 
timore, 6,122; New York, 4,877; Boston, 
7,112. 

January flour exports from Seattle and 
Tacoma: to Hongkong, 20,750 bbls; 
Shanghai, 150; Yokohama, 250; Canton, 
1,000; Fu-Chau, 100; Manila, 20,195; 
lloilo, 6,276; Cebu, 7,750; Zamboanga, 
125; Honolulu, 7,710; South America, 
17,520. 

The Washington Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association, a national distrib- 
utor of eggs, has authorized an increase 
in its capital stock to $2,000,000, neces- 
sitated by an increase in its 1925 business 
of 75 to 90 per cent. An important 
feature of the association’s activities is 
manufacturing and supplying its mem- 
bers with feeds, the tonnage of which 
increased 100 per cent in 1925 over that 
of the year before. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour quotations sagged last week. 
While California mills did not change 
their quotations on family patents, re- 
vised lists were issued on various bakers 
flours, the general decline being 20c bbl. 
Quotations of eastern and northern mills 
were also reduced. The policy of carry- 
ing small stocks is being continued. 

California family patents were quoted 
on Feb. 6 at $9.70 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other common mill- 
ing points, bakers patents $8.80@9.30, 
high patents $8.60, and straights $7.60@ 
7.70, all basis 98-lb cotton bags. Kansas 
family patents were quoted at $9.05@ 
9.40, Dakota patents $9.20@9.50, and 
Montana patents $9.05@9.45, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco. 


NOTES 


Homer S. Guernsey, grain dealer, 
Stockton, recently visited in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Otto H. Eisenbeis, president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, Portland, Oregon, 
and Charles D. Kennedy, a director of 
the exchange, were recent visitors here. 

R. Stuart, formerly mill superinten- 
dent of the Sperry Flour Co.’s Crown 
Mill at Stockton, has taken charge of the 
new feed mill of the company at Vallejo. 

Although a grain dust fire started in 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s elevator 
headhouse at Ogden, Utah, on Feb. 5, 
comparatively small damage was done 


owing to the concrete and steel construc- 
tion. 

Announcement in the United States 
Senate by the Couzens special committee 
that the commissioner of internal reve- 
nue had allowed deductions of $1,027,023 
for war amortization of the Sperry Flour 
Co. brought the statement from Roy N. 
Bishop, chairman of the Sperry direc- 
torate, that the subject was “a question 
of bookkeeping, unfortunately in red 
ink.” He said that he was surprised to 
hear the report now, as it had been six 
or eight months since anything had been 
done toward a settlement of the claims. 


PORTLAND 


Flour lists remained unchanged last 
week. The market was very inactive. 
What little buying was done was of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Family pat- 
ents were quoted, on Feb. 6, at $9.05 bbl, 
bakers hard wheat $9.65, and bakers blue- 
stem $8.65. The export flour market is 
also dull. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Sah, CEG. Docc eo wesesd 26,363 42 
Previous week ............ 27,260 43 
ee RE aie 5's ts 23.00 40m 38,334 61 
DwWO FORSR GOO «..cccccecs 50,028 80 
Three years ago .......... 33,655 62 
Four years ago ........... 39,300 53 
Five years ago ........... 15,246 31 


There was moderate wheat buying 
early last week, but when prices eased 
the demand slackened. The little pur- 
chasing done was by exporters. The best 
price bid for white wheat was $1.63 bu. 
Inquiries from the Southeast were light- 
er. 

NOTES 


Exports of flour to the Orient were 
13,312 bbls to Manila, 3,500 to Hongkong, 
1,375 to Cebu, 1,000 to Kobe, 551 to 
Shanghai and 62 to Zamboanga. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
month were 20,158 bbls exported, 59,990 
to Pacific ports, 6,322 to the Gulf, 19,384 
to Atlantic ports, and 2,770 to Hawaii. 

Wheat exports showed a good gain in 
January, amounting to 1,730,170 bus, 
compared with 279,985 in the first month 
of last year. California took 137,103 bus 
wheat last month. 

Notice of appeal in the suit of the Co- 
lumbia Milling Co. against J. W. Kistler, 
Ashland, Oregon, was filed in the circuit 
court at Medford, on Feb. 3. The suit 
was based on an alleged debt for flour 
ordered for future delivery. The rise 
in the cost of wheat and flour caused the 
controversy. A jury last December re- 
turned a verdict in favor of the milling 
company. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


While southern California flour quota- 
tions shaded off last week, due to a de- 
cided lack of buying, northern and mid- 
dle western flours made slight advances, 
and there was an appreciable increase in 
the volume of purchases of such flour. 
Buying of California flours, however, 
sank below the low levels of the previous 
week, 

Carload quotations, Feb. 5: California 
family patents, $9.80 bbl, basis 14’s; Cali- 
fornia hard wheat bakers, $9.10, basis 
¥’s; California blended bakers, $8.80; 
California pastry, $8.10; Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $9.70; Montana standard 
patents, $9.70; Dakota standard patents, 
$10.30; Washington-Oregon blue-stem 
patents, $9; Washington pastry, $8.50. 





PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, held 
Feb. 6 at the Fort Pitt Hotel, there was 
a representative gathering of members. 
Harlow S. Lewis presided. The election 
of officers resulted in the choice of the fol- 
lowing: president, L. E.. Bowman, Bay 
State Milling Co; vice president, R. T. 
Hambleton, Washburn Crosby Co; treas- 
urer, Morris Labeau, Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co; secretary, C. C. 
Latus. A. P. Cole was chosen as the rep- 
resentative of the club on the executive 
committee of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. 


February 10, 1926 


WELL-KNOWN SPEAKERS 
AT POTOMAC MEETING 


Battrmore, Mp—The midwinter meet- 
ing of the Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Rennert 
here, Feb. 2-3. There were a number of 
nationally known speakers on the pro- 
gram, among whom were Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, L. J. Schumaker, president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
and Merrill Thorpe, editor of Nation’s 
Business. 

Those speakers who made any refer- 
ence at all to the newly formed food com- 
bines were very guarded in their re- 
marks. A number of practical lectures 
were given, Miss Margaret Gibbons, of 
The Fleischmann Co., speaking on sales 
promotion work, and another Fleischi- 
mann representative—Russell Varney-- 
giving practical demonstrations of win- 
dow trimming. Ellis C. Baum, of the 
Joe Lowe Co., New York, also gave a 
practical talk on cake merchandising. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Louis E. Storck, Parkersbur¢, 
W. Va; vice president, J. W. Lloyd, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va; treasurer, J. W. Stoh!- 
man, Washington, D. C; secretary, J. H. 
Woolridge, Washington, D. C. 





DEATH OF SIMON HUBIG 
REPORTED FROM DALLAS 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, reports the death, a 
Dallas, Texas, on Feb. 8, of Simon Hubig. 
aged 66 years, said to be America’s larg 
est baker of pies. Death followed a: 
operation, according to word received i) 
Cincinnati. Mr. Hubig was president o 
the Simon Hubig Pie Co., Cincinnati, 
which has 10 branch plants in variou; 
southern states. 





FEDERATION MAKES REPORT 


ON GREEK FLOUR DECRE!: 


Cuicago, Inx., Feb. 9.—(Special Tele 
gram)—TIn confirmation of a report pub 
lished in the Feb. 3 issue of The North 
western Miller, stating that all chemica 
restrictions as to the acidity content o! 
flour imported into Greece had been re 
moved, A. P. Husband, secretary of th: 
Millers’ National Federation, in a bulle 
tin to members, quotes a cable receive: 
from C. E. Dickerson, Jr., acting com 
mercial attaché, Athens, Greece, unde 
date of Jan. 25, published by the Depart 
ment of Commerce: 

“All chemical restrictions regardin; 
the acidity of flour imported into Greec: 
have been removed by decree effectiv: 
Jan. 15, 1926. Flour entering Greec: 
has been subject to strict chemical exam 
ination since Nov. 26, 1923, and variou: 
regulations regarding its acidity conten‘ 
have been in force. These restrictions 
which have been the subject of items i: 
Commerce Reports from time to time 
have occasioned much protest by im 
porters of American flour into Greece, ir 
which importers have had the assistance 
of the United States Department oi 
Commerce through the American com 
mercial attaché at Athens.” 

Mr. Husband observes that the regula 
tions referred to were the source of muc! 
annoyance to American millers, anc 
doubtless restricted the volume of Amer 
ican flour sold to Greece while they wer 
in effect. Federation officers were very 
active with the departments of the fed 
eral government in efforts to have thes« 
restrictions removed. 

S. O. Werner. 





ISMERT-HINCKE TO ADD 
TO ELEVATOR CAPACITY 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 9.—(Specia 
Telegram)—George E. Hincke, presi 
dent of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.. 
announced here today that grain storag 
amounting to 250,000 bus will be addec 
to the company’s local equipment at once 
Contracts will be let this week, and th« 
work will be completed by the time of thx 
next harvest. The construction of the ad 
dition will be of re-enforced concrete. 

The company at present has a 2,600-bb 
mill and a 300,000-bu elevator in Kansa: 


City. 
Harvey E. Yanrtts. 
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MOISTURE CONTENT 
OF FLOUR STUDIED 


1926 





a Settlement of Maximum Amount Allowable 
nnert Is Sought—Secretary of Agriculture 
er of Must Give Approval 
pro- \ communication from Sydney Ander- 
nder- son, president of the Millers’ National 
‘ional Federation, is contained in a bulletin re- 
ident cently issued by that organization, out- . 
ition, lining the work being accomplished in 
tion’s rezard to the question of the maximum 
moisture standard for flour. Mr. Ander- 
efer- son says: 
com- Millers will recall that for the past 10 
 Te- yevrs the question of the maximum mois- 
tures ture standard for flour has been the sub- 
S, of ject of discussion with the officials of the 
sales Bureau of Chemistry and with the joint 
‘ischi- coinmittee on definitions and standards 
iey-— of the Department of Agriculture. The 


win- present maximum standard of 13.5 per 


' the ce’.t was established in 1904 and contem- 
ve a pl. ted the use of the water oven method, 
z. as followed at that time, in determining 
pear: the percentage of moisture. Since this 
urs, stendard and method were adopted there 
Mar- ha'e been many changes and improve- 
toh!- mats in the equipment, technic, and 


. H. m:thod of applying the water oven test. 
In addition, new and more efficient meth- 
oc, that is, methods extracting more of 
th free moisture in flour, have been de- 
ve oped, such as the “vacuum oven meth- 

e oc.’ the “umpire vacuum oven method,” 

/AS a: | more recently the so-called “rapid 

m- thod.” 


ron 
, a Juring the entire period from 1904 to 
ibip. the present time the standard, 13.5 per 
arg c it, has remained the same, but the offi- 


la ci | methods of determining the percent- 
d ir a:e of moisture have been improved and 


to n dified. The older methods have been 
nati. g adually eliminated from the official list 
ious a new methods have been developed. 
Prior to 1920, at various times, the “wat- 
er oven method,” the “drying in hydrogen 
nethod,” the “vacuum method,” and 
o vers, were official. In 1920 these meth- 
LEE os were eliminated except the “vacuum 
. oven method,” which is now the official 
‘ele nthod of flour moisture determination. 
ub Tie effect of this change in method of 
rth d termination has been to reduce the 
ica s'andard by the amount by which the new 
to nethod was more efficient in the extrac- 
re tion of moisture than the old, with the 
th: result that, applying the old standard, 
ulle 13.5 per cent, under the new method, a 
iver ist majority of the mills are producing 
om flour today with moisture in excess of the 
ide standard. That is to say, they are tech- 
art nically violating the law. 
: On numerous occasions the matter has 
ling been taken up with the Bureau of Chem- 
eect istry and the joint committee on defini- 
tive tions and standards, which body advises 
2eCt 


the Secretary of Agriculture in matters 
am of this kind, with a view to revision of 
ous the allowable maximum moisture content 


ten! of flour upward to take care of the dif- 
Dns ference in results secured by the original 
digs water oven method and the present offi- 
me cial vacuum method. 
“ A vast amount of work was done by 
“hey Professor Harry Snyder in making lab- 
Lo oratory tests and determinations, select- 
Y ing and analyzing available data, and in 
- appearing at conferences with officials of 
™ the Bureau of Chemistry and hearings 
ae before the joint committee on definitions 
«7 and standards, in an effort to secure the 
- adoption of standards and methods which 
on would permit the mills to comply with 
i. such standards and continue their milling 
ed o»erations on the basis of producing the 
a veatest extraction and best quality of 


uur. In these conferences and hearings 
‘ir. Snyder was ably assisted by A. P. 
‘lusband, secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
‘ional Federation. Owing to the lack of 
lata establishing any differences between 
ry he results of the water oven method, as 
sia! sed in 1904 and prior thereto, and the 
on vacuum oven method and other methods, 
~ a efforts to secure modification of the 
oom tandard upward have been unavailing. 


ge 
ie On Dec. 28, 1925, a conference was 
ce eld with the representatives of the Bu- 
the ‘cau of Chemistry, in which Mr. Snyder, 
the “. E. Werner, technical adviser of the 
ad ederation, and I participated, with a 
‘iew of arriving at a basis upon which a 
bb ‘ettlement of the question could be se- 
ga: cured. A basis of 15 per cent vacuum 


oven was arrived at, and it was expected 
; this would be confirmed by the joint com- 
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mittee on definitions and standards at a 
meeting then called to begin on Jan. 18, 
without further appearance on our part. 
The joint committee, however, found it- 
self unable to arrive at conclusions con- 
forming to those reached by the confer- 
ence, and a hearing before the committee 
was set for Jan. 28, at which time we were 
invited to present our case. There were 
present at this hearing Mr. Snyder, Dr. 
Werner, W. H. Strowd, representing the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Assoejation, Fred J. 
Lingham, of the Federal Mill & Elevator 
Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y., J. Juul, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo., L. I. Ziegler, chief engineer, of 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Federation, and myself. 

During an all-day session of the joint 
committee a full exposition of the entire 


and that the firm’s name will stand as it 
has for a period of 70 years. 


Levi, Asa and William T. Igleheart . 


originally erected a four-story mill at 
the corner of Fifth and Locust streets, 
and operated it there for many years. 
The only means of transportation in those 
days was the Ohio River and the Wabash 
and Erie Canal. The mill was built on the 
banks of the old canal, long since filled 
up and now a busy thoroughfare of the 
city. When the first railroad—the Evans- 
ville & Crawfordsville—was built and riv- 
er transportation became a part of the 
life of the city, drayage was an overhead 
charge which was eating up profits. It 
was then that the present mill was erect- 
ed on the Belt Railroad. 

The mill management is now practical- 
lv in the hands of the third generation, 
Edgar, Austin and Giltner Igleheart, al- 





satisfactorily to ourselves? 


the proper attitude. 


they are multiplied threefold. 


lars and cents. 


with us 20 or 30 years.” 
to take. 


directly responsible. 


= 





LOYALTY 


From an address by B. C. Williams, chairman of District Organi- 
zation No. 1, Association of Operative Millers, and superintendent 
of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, before the quarterly 
meeting of District No. 1 at Wichita, Kansas, Feb. 6. 


OYALTY of all mill help rightfully belongs to the company by which 
we are employed. In these days, when competition is keen and mar- 

gin of profit is calculated in pennies, are we filling our situations 
If not, we should begin to straighten out the 
curves and kinks in our organization and build up an efficient human 
organization which, in addition to all technical requirements of skill and 
experience, is based upon the recognition of the importance of loyalty, 
team work, and a clear understanding in the minds of the men of the basic 
economic principles around which all successful industry must radiate. It 
is no longer a question of machinery, or equipment, or raw material. With 
the use of our individual mill laboratories, the management knows fully the 
grade and kind of wheat it is buying from which to make up our mill 
mixes. The rest is purely a matter of organization to maintain the highest 
efficiency in building up a scientific raw material to manufacture a flour 
that will suit the most exacting trade. 

It is only human for each department to strive to keep its skirts 
clear, also try to keep from being “called on the carpet”; but this is not 
We all make mistakes, and mistakes can be concealed 
for a short time, but they will finally come out and when they do appear 
It is better for the company and 
department to overtake a mistake just as soon as you can after it is found, 
and report it; then all will take steps to correct it as nearly as possible 
before it reaches the place where it will cost the maximum amount in dol- 
Good milling is no longer a problem where knowledge of 
tools and machinery holds dominant control, but one in which the question 
of men and methods has become an outstanding feature. 

There is an abnormal amount of waste around our mills that could be 
turned into profit with a careful study of organization and the loyalty of 
the personnel of this human organization. 
passing through your minds right now: “I cannot stop any leaks, and I 
cannot better our organization”; or, “Some of our employees have been 
This is no excuse, nor is it the proper attitude | 
Something can be done and is being done along several lines of 
industry to stop this waste, and we, as representatives of our firms, are 


Progress in industry is not made by spectacular innovations. 
steady and everlasting accumulation of exacting knowledge, improved 
methods and tested experience—the product of many minds working toward 
the goal of getting a little better day’s work, a little better product, a little 
better human relationship and a great deal more loyalty. 


your 


Some of you have these thoughts 


| 
| 
It is a | 








matter from the standpoint of the neces- 
sity and degree of tempering required 
for good milling, and the various tech- 
nical questions involved, was made, and 
the various methods proposed and the 
differences between them and their rela- 
tion to the standard were discussed. At 
the time this is written no conclusion has 
been reached by the joint committee. 
Further announcement will be made as 
soon as its conclusions are known. In 
any event, these conclusions are advisory 
only and must be approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to become effective. 
If the conclusions of the committee do 
not meet the needs of the situation from 
the standpoint of the mills, an appeal will 
be made to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the mills will be advised as to the 
policy which should be pursued by them 
in the premises. 





LARGE SUM INVOLVED IN 
POSTUM-IGLEHEART DEAL 


Evansvitte, Inp.—An interesting piece 
of milling history is revealed in the merg- 
er of the Igleheart Bros. mills with the 
Postum Cereal Co., which was consum- 
mated last week in New York. It is said 
that the merger will represent to the for- 
mer concern something like $12,000,000, 


though Leslie T., John and Addison Igle- 
heart are still holding executive posi- 
tions. The merger culminated in a con- 
ference in New York, at which the young- 
er Iglehearts, accompanied by John Igle- 
heart, were present. 

It is understood that some of the Pos- 
tum products will be manufactured in 
Evansville in the three mills owned by the 
Iglehearts. 

Many new industries are being attract- 
ed to Evansville by the fact that within 
the next few months the river-rail prob- 
lem for this city will have been solved 
by the erection of terminals on the river 
front which will meet every requirement 
for five or more years. The plant that 
will be erected will be on the unit plan, 
so that it may be enlarged from time to 
time as business warrants. The comple- 
tion of the locking and damming of the 
Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo, a 
distance of 1,200 miles, within the next 
five years is assured by the passage by 
Congress of a $50,000,000 appropriation 
for this purpose. 





TEXAS MILL TO BE REBUILT 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Contracts were 
awarded last week to the Southwestern 
Engineering Co., Springfield, Mo., for the 
erection of a flour mill and warehouse 
on the site of the former Harvest Queen 
Mills, Plainview, Texas. The old mill, 
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which was of 150 bbls daily capacity, 
burned in January. 

The new plant will consist of a seven- 
story re-enforced concrete building, de- 
signed to house two units of 350 bbls 
each. Only one unit will be installed at 
this time. The warehouse also will be 
of concrete. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS DINNER MEETING 


Cuicaco, Inx.— Willis McFeely, of the 
Chicago office of the Chase Bag Co., and 
mayor of Oak Park, Ill, was the main 
speaker at the dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Flour Club, Feb. 4 Mr. Mc- 
Feely emphasized the need of co-opera- 
tion and service in all trades, and par- 
ticularly among the factors surrounding 
the milling and flour industry. He cited 
several examples of benefits derived from 
harmony and co-ordination, and con- 
gratulated the club upon the spirit of 
good-fellowship so pronounced at its 
meetings. Mr. McFeely had previously 
announced that he will run for Congress 
from the sixth congressional district, and 
the members of the club assured him 
their support. 

The meeting was very well attended, 
43 members and guests being present. 
Among these were several millers, five 
of whom brought greetings from the 
Wisconsin Rye Millers’ Association and 
the Milwaukee Flour Club. Following 
Mr. McFeely’s address, Fred Larsen, 
president, called on the following for 
brief remarks. E. O. Wright, president 
of the Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, 
Wis; George W. Moody, president Wey- 
auwega (Wis.) Milling Co; K. L. Burns, 
president of the Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis; C. H. Crawford, presi- 
dent of the Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co., 
Galesville, Wis; Byron L. Kabot, presi- 
dent of the Menomonie (Wis.) Milling 
Co: Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co: F. W. Ritchie, of the Colby 
Milling Co., Dowagiac, Mich; H. R. Wol- 
lin. of the Arlington (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Since the previous meeting, the Chi- 
cago Flour Club had lost two members 
by death, E. A. Robinson, a_ retired 
wholesale grocer and flour jobber, and 
George L. Sparks, of the editorial staff 
of the Modern Miller. P. P. Croarkin 
presented resolutions expressing regret 
over the loss of these honored members, 
and paying a fine tribute to George 
Sparks, who died Dec. 17 at the age 
of 23. 

Four new members were received, B. 
N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, H. J. Guern- 
sey, broker, N. M. Coe, of the Bay State 
Milling Co., and Leon A. Marks, of the 
Konrad Schreier Co. 

A resolution, presented by the board 
of directors, asks that the constitution 
of the club be amended with respect to 
qualification of membership, to provide 
that members of allied and kindred lines 
may become affiliated with this organi- 
zation. Final action will be taken at the 
next regular meeting. 

One of the happy events of the evening 
was the presentation of a gavel to Mr. 
Larsen. 

Among those present not already men- 
tioned were: W. P. Ronan: V. J. Peter- 
sen, of Petersen Bros. & Co; P. P. 
Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & Son: D. 
H. Hobelman, of the American Miller; 
V. Gentilin, of the Southwestern Miller; 
H. Korzenkewski, of J. Korzenkewski & 
Co: George Hohenadel,: of the Pieser- 
Livingston Co: C. C. Anthon, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co.. Inc: N. M. 
Coe, of the Bay State Milling Co; John 
Reget, Jr; Walter S. Johnson, Frank 
Herbert, of W. S. Johnson & Co; Frank 
E. Lange, of the Lange Flour Co: W. F. 
Kunz, of the Bakers’ Flour Co; Edward 
Mever; E. E. Murphy, of the Modern 
Miller; Fred Larsen, John A. Armbrus- 
ter, of the Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co: Frank C. Sickinger, flour inspector ; 
Nelson K. Reese; Leon A. Marks, of the 
Konrad Schreier Co; George C. Mariner, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co: J. P. Curry, 
of the Curry-Linihan Co: Fred W. Sey- 
farth; E. F. Weaver, of the Quaker Oats 
Co; David Vaughan, of Frank G. Clark; 
Frank G. Somers; M. H. Goldstein; 
Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & Co; 
J. Dister, W. T. Demmer, of the Anchor 
Mills; A. S. Purves and S. O. Werner, 
of The Northwestern Miller. 
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The Problems of Flour Milling Chemistry 


By Rowland J. Clark 
Director of Research of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas 


From a paper read before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science 


HE value of chemistry in industry 
and the saving through chemical con- 
trol has often been proved. Not all 

millowners regard the chemist as essen- 
tial, but it is noticeable that such owners 
are being either financially ruined or ab- 
sorbed into mergers where scientific con- 
trol and research predominate. 

The successful flour mill chemist works 
in co-operation with at least three distinct 
departments in his organization, the pur- 
chasing, the manufacturing, the sales. 
The chemist should start with the raw 
material before it is purchased, continue 
to watch and guard its progress through 
the mill and then follow the flour to the 
customer, with instructions for its use. 
There are mill chemists, however, who 
have confined their attentions to one de- 
partment. Too often this department is 
the manufacturing division. When the 
flour fails to reach the desired standard 
under such conditions, the chemist blames 
the miller. 

A baker may complain that a flour is 
absolutely worthless because it will not 
produce good bread in his shop. The mill 
chemist should be able to follow the flour 
into the baker’s shop and prove by a dem- 
onstration that the baker, and not the 
flour, was at fault. Thus it is necessary 
that the successful mill chemist have ex- 
act knowledge of his raw material, its 
conversion into flour, and the proper way 
to handle the flour to produce the maxi- 
mum results. 

The wheat kernel itself is not an ele- 
ment, nor is it a compound. If such were 
the case, flour milling chemistry would 
lose half its difficulties. The wheat ker- 
nel combines within itself starch, fat, pot- 
ash, soda, lime, magnesia, proteins, mois- 
ture, enzymes, vitamins, various acids, 
cellulose, sugars, and lecethin. Any one 
of these subjects offers a topic for re- 
search; so to deal with wheat or flour in- 
volves a knowledge of many chemical 
fields. 

In considering a mill chemist’s co-op- 
eration with the grain department, one of 
the first duties is to locate the communi- 
ties from which desirable wheat may be 
obtained. As soon as a new crop is har- 
vested this work begins. This survey in- 
volves the careful inspection and analysis 
of hundreds of wheat samples, each usual- 
ly being tested for protein, moisture, 
hardness, weight per bushel, general ap- 
pearance, and may or may not be ground 
into flour and baked. While in many in- 
dustries certain definite specifications can 
be made for the purchase of raw ma- 
terials, it is extremely difficult to make 
detailed specifications for wheat buying 
to cover more than one season. 

Having established standards for 
wheat buying for the season, it is the 
duty of the chemist to see that the wheat 
purchased meets the requirements. Much 
might be said concerning the prevailing 
custom of dealing in terms of protein 
content, but time permits only a few re- 
marks. State laboratories have been es- 
tablished which test wheat for its protein 
quantity; but, due to the fact that the 
slow and laborious baking test is the best 
indicator of quality so far developed, no 
test is made for protein quality. Very 
frequently wheat testing 12 per cent pro- 
tein is of far better quality for milling 
and baking purposes than that running 
13 per cent; but, because there is doubt- 
less a price premium attached to the 
higher percentage, the ignorant purchas- 
er buys the poorer quality wheat, thinking 
the higher the protein and price the bet- 
ter the wheat. Screenings generally run 
high in protein; but screenings do not 
make good flour, so frequently after 
screening a wheat its protein content is 
very materially reduced. 

A mill also uses lubricating oil, soap, 
paint, water and frequently coal. All 
these commodities should pass inspection 
in the laboratory. The chemist must 
watch all these points and protect his 
firm in all its purchases. 

The next department which concerns 
the mill chemist is the milling of the 


flour. According to Dedrick, milling in- 
volves four distinct operations: 

1. Cleaning and otherwise preparing 
the grain for grinding. 

2. The grinding or reduction of the 
grain. 

83. The bolting or sifting operation. 

4. The purification of the middlings. 

Although the chemist must know this 
process, he should not have occasion to 
regulate the machinery or adjust the 
grinding. This is the work of the miller. 

Let our attention now be directed to 
the mill laboratory itself. In the routine 
control of the mill, at least three chemi- 
cal determinations are made upon flour 
samples, i.e., moisture, ash and protein. 
The moisture test determines whether 
enough water has been added during the 
tempering to insure good milling; and 
since the government limits the amount 
to 13.50 per cent, it is necessary to watch 
this. Ash or mineral content is an indi- 
cator of whether a mill is working prop- 
erly. No set amount can be specified 


that there was a relationship between to- 
tal protein and baking strength; but such 
a method of comparison is of little value 
when it is a question of comparing indi- 
vidual flours. Ejinhof, in 1805, found that 
flour contained an alcohol soluble protein, 
and his announcement was followed by in- 
vestigations by Leibig, Osborne, Voor- 
hees, and Fleurent. Snyder, in 1901, said 
the gliadin-glutenin ratio was the deter- 
mining factor in strength, and not the 
total quantity of protein. 
later fell into disrepute, because of the 
difficulty of actually determining the true 
proportions of gliadin and _ glutenin. 
Next the water soluble proteins were in- 
vestigated, but the problem of flour 
strength remained unsolved. 

The fat content, the phosphorus con- 
tent and the enzymes of wheat flour have 
all received attention; but the one factor 
responsible for the difference between 
strong and weak flours was not found. 
The gas producing capacity of a flour was 
next thought to indicate its strength. 
In 1911, Jessen-Hansen pointed out the 
influence of the hydrogen-ion concentra- 
tion on the volume of the loaf of bread 
produced from a given flour. He found 
the optimum concentration of hydrogen- 
ions for baking was approximately at a 
pH of 5, and that the volume of the loaf 
may be increased by the addition of acid 
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| 
ON Quixote, as is so well known to most readers of classic literature, | 
was a country gentleman of La Mancha, in Spain, who, having become 
half crazed by reading tales of knight-errantry and gallant chivalry, 
He was accompanied by Sancho Panza. 
The tale of their adventures forms the substance of the romance, “Don 
Quixote,” written by the Spaniard, Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
book was published in 1605, and a second part was written 10 years later. 
It is a brilliant panorama of Spanish society of the sixteenth century. 
According to Cervantes’ own declaration, its chief purpose was to ridicule | 


Among the adventures narrated in the story of “Don Quixote” is that 
of the hero’s encounter with the windmill, which he mistook for a giant. 
The cover design of this issue of The Northwestern Miller, painted by R. 
Caton Woodville, the English artist, depicts the attack on the windmill, 
with Sancho Panza observing operations from a safe distance. 
windmills are seen even today by the traveler in this arid and forbidding 
upland of Spain, now celebrated for little save the mad knight’s exploits. 


Throughout his book, Cervantes emphasized the unruffled dignity of Don 
Quixote and the rustic cunning of Sancho Panza. 
the book is more popular than ever, thus serving to perpetuate the memory 
Cervantes served for some time in the Spanish 

army, and received numerous citations for bravery. 
brother, Rodrigo, and several other. Spaniards, he was held captive in 

He died in 1616. 
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for flour, because various wheats differ 
in amounts. A sudden variation in the 
ash content of a flour, however, means 
something needs adjustment. Protein 
content is watched merely as an indica- 
tion of a uniform product. 

In addition to these three chemical 
tests, viscosity and hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration determinations are frequently 
made. Flour samples are nearly always 
baked into bread. This is the most re- 
liable test so far developed for informa- 
tion on the quality of flour, and an ex- 
perienced operator can easily detect ir- 
regularities in the wheat or milling proc- 
ess by the action of the flour in baking. 

Research in chemistry, as applied to 
the flour mill, has made tremendous 
strides in the past decade or so. One of 
the main questions which has interested 
workers has been not only how to deter- 
mine flour strength, but what constituted 
this strength. 

As early as 1745, Beccari, professor of 
medicine at the University of Bologne, 
after washing the gluten from a flour 
reported that wheat flour could be sep- 
arated into two parts, one of vegetable, 
the other of animal, character. There fol- 
lowed Beccari dozens of investigators 
who sought to correlate the gluten quan- 
tity in flour with its baking strength; but 
unable to find this relationship, Schneid- 
erwind, in 1909, stated that baking 
strength was dependent upon both the 
quantity and quality of the gluten. 

In 1908, Shutt reached the conclusion 


if the pH without acid was greater 
than 5. 

With the comparatively recent develop- 
ment of colloid chemistry, particularly 
the study of emulsoids, the attention of 
investigators on the subject of flour 
strength has been turned to the study of 
the colloidal factors that might influence 
the baking quality of flour. Wood and 
Hardy were the first to apply the meth- 
ods used in the study of emulsoid col- 
loids to the gluten from wheat flour. Vis- 
cosity measurements of flour solutions be- 
came very common. Connected with this 
field of endeavor appear the names of 
Upson, Calvin, Gortner, Henderson, Fenn, 
Cohn, Ostwald, Luers, Bailey and Sharp. 
At present, however, no one definite de- 
termination can be applied to a flour and 
thereby classify it as strong or weak. All 
the many tests given in a laboratory re- 
port on a flour must be considered and 
weighed properly before that flour can 
be classified. 

The future holds unlimited possibilities 
of research. Some quick test is needed to 
furnish information on the quality of 
wheat before it is milled. At present the 
mill chemist works too much behind the 
mill instead of ahead of it. Only where 
facilities are available for elaborate mill 
experiments can the baking possibilities 
of a wheat be determined before it is 
used in the mill proper. A quicker meth- 
od of protein determination is needed. 
No definite experimental baking proce- 
dure has been agreed upon. Only in very 
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recent years has starch in its effect on 
baking strength attracted attention. This 
should be a fruitful study. 

Lastly, the mill chemist should have a 
thorough knowledge of the purposes for 
which his flours are being made and 
should be the adviser of the flour sales- 
man, forming the point of contact be- 
tween the baker and the milling depart- 
ment. It'is the duty of the chemist to 
translate the evident needs of the baker 
into practical milling language. A baker 
making hearth bread cannot use the same 
grade of flour as one who specializes in 
pan bread. It would be a calamity to 
let a flour salesman sell low grade to a 
pie maker. Extremely short patent flour 
has few uses in the ordinary bakery aside 
from cake making, yet many bakers in- 
sist they are using short patent flours. 
The chemist must know what the baker 
can use to the best advantage, and rec- 
ommend that the flour sold be milled for 
this purpose and not according to what 
the baker thinks he wants. 

Frequently a baker is not reasonable in 
the methods he employs for bread mak- 
ing. The temperature of fermentation 
may be too high, thereby causing over- 
fermentation. It is a matter of tradition 
that the flour is blared for such trouble; 
so the chemist should, by knowing the 
proper fermenting temperature, rectify 
the mistake. A mill chemist should know 
enough about the possible uses of his flour 
to advise formulas to the customers. He 
thus becomes an asset to the sales depart- 
ment. 


NEW OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 
BY ST. LOUIS FLOUR CLUS 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Flour Club was held at 
the rooms of the Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation on Feb. 3. Immediately after the 
dinner the report of the secretary and 
treasurer was read and approved, follow- 
ing which George C. Martin, Jr., newly 
elected president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, expressed his pleasure at being 
present at the dinner. 

W. F. Gephart, vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, spoke 
to the club on the present-day methods 
of distribution. He said that there are 
ample reasons for the independent re- 
tailer to exist, which can be proven 
through his service to the public and close 
co-operation with his fellow business 
men. 

Mr. Gephart was of the view that the 
independent retailer will not disappear. 
He added that the time will never come 
when all food commodities will be dis- 
tributed by central agencies, because it 
will never be possible to get the personal 
equation into the large organizations that 
can be had in the small ones. He said 
that ability to turn goods is the most im- 
portant phase of merchandising, and de- 
clared that the development of the Unit- 
ed States is due to our belief in competi- 
tion. 

H. N. Tolles, president of the Sheldon 
School, Chicago, spoke to the club on 
salesmanship. 

J. O. Morrissey, of J. F. Morrissey & 
Co., was elected president of the club 
for the following year, succeeding J. F. 
Albrecht, of the Eberle-Albrecht Flour 
Co., who had served as president of the 
club for two terms. Joseph Leipmann, 
of the Dreyer Commission Co., was elect- 
ed vice president, and W. G. Martin, Jr., 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 








ONE-SIDED CONTRACTS 

One of the fundamental rules of law 
is that unless a contract binds both par 
ties it binds neither; there must be mu 
tuality of obligation. But a decision of 
the Alabama court of appeals shows thai 
the privileges of youth afford one of the 
exceptions to the rule. That court held 
(Cleveland vs. Towle, 106 So. 58) that the 
circumstance that a minor was legally 
free to have refused to enter upon em- 
ployment contracted for, or to have ter- 
minated the employment any time, did 
not so far deprive the agreement of mu 
tuality as to preclude the minor from re- 
covering damages for the employer’s re 
fusal to permit commencement of work 
under the agreement. 

The court observed that “Contracts of 
infants for the performance of service 
are voidable merely at the election of the 
infant, and not the other party.” 
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WATERWAYS PLAN WOULD 
BENEFIT MILLERS—HOOVER 


Secretary of Commerce Declares Proposed 
Plan Would Aid Grain, Agricultural In- 
terests of Middle West, Northwest 


CLevELAND, Oxn1o.—Discussing the agri- 
cultural end of the proposed waterway 
systems, Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, said recently that millers, 
elevator owners and farmers would be 
among the chief beneficiaries. Based on 
actual rates on the Mississippi- Warrior, 
Great Lakes and railway services, he 
said rough estimates show that the cost 
of transporting 1,000 bus wheat 1,000 
miles would be $20@80; on modern Mis- 
sissippi barges it is $60@70, and on 
railways $150@200. 

Mr. Hoover said there were two or 
thre: major reasons why these great im- 
provements to internal waterways should 
be taken vigorously in hand at once. The 
first, he said, related to agricultural or 
grain interests in the Middle West and 
Northwest, and secondly to the industrial 
and distributing situation in the same 
territories. He said that getting naviga- 
tion under way on the great inland 
walerways would contribute as much to 
the permanent betterment of the agri- 
cul‘ural situation as any one other factor. 
The two great waterway projects he had 
in view are the deepening and canalizing 
of the St. Lawrence River and making 
the upper Mississippi navigable from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

in line with Mr. Hoover’s views, the 
first decisive step for an upper Missis- 
sippi barge service adequate to tap the 
grain trade of the Northwest was taken 
in St. Louis last week, when Brigadier 
General T. Q. Ashburn, head of the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, signed pa- 
pers for a government operated and 
privately built barge service between the 
Twin Cities and St. Louis. 


OTTAWA TO PROTEST 


Great Lakes vessel owners and grain 
shippers are pleased with an announce- 
ment from Ottawa, Ont., by Charles 
Stewart, minister of the interior, saying 
the Canadian government will protest to 
the United States government against the 
measure now before the United States 
Senate providing for a nine-foot nav- 
igable channel in the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi rivers. This project would require 
the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet of 
water a second from Lake Michigan, the 
water passing through that city’s sani- 
tary canal. Cleveland shipping interests 
also are opposed to this move to drain 
Lake Michigan. 


SHIPPERS SEEK TONNAGE 


Grain shippers are more active in the 
market for tonnage. However, very lit- 
tle chartering has been reported. There is 
still some inquiry for steamers to arrive 
at ports at the Head of the Lakes at 8c 
bu to Toledo and Buffalo. Vesselmen 
wil! not charter ahead at this figure. Ac- 
cording to reports, a bid of 3%c for 
opening shipments would bring out some 
capacity. The steamers H. F. Black, J. 
J. H. Brown, Chicago, Jay C. Morse, 
Shenango, and Yosemite were taken to 
Buffalo elevators this week, making 43 
of the 78 vessels which held grain cargoes 
to be unloaded. The J. A. Campbell, 
H. F. Black, Cygnus, Harvey D. Goulder, 
S. H. Squire, and Wilpen were unloaded 
during the week and sent to winter quar- 
ters. The J. H. Frantz was ordered to 
the Frontier elevator, the E. W. Ogle- 
bay went to the Mutual elevator, and 
the T. H. Wickwire, Jr., was sent to the 
Concrete elevator. Ice has been forming 
rapidly in the Buffalo harbor this week, 
and some trouble is experienced in shift- 
ing vessels to and from elevators. 

The Lebanon, the only vessel holding 
grain at Erie, Pa., has been unloaded. 
No storage grain has been unloaded at 
Fairport, and four vessels are holding 
grain cargoes at that port. 

The outlook in shipping circles is for 
an active season, and if a late start is 
made there will not be as much idle ton- 
nage as there was during 1925, when be- 
tween 40 and 50 freighters were in ports 
most of the summer. 
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The grain movement will take care of 
considerable tonnage during the early 
part of the 1926 navigation season. 
Stocks at the head of the Great Lakes are 
heavy and at the rate grain is going for- 
ward from the lower end of the route, 
elevators at receiving ports will be in 
good shape when the season opens. 

J. H. Wess. 


New Service Announced 
Battimore, Mpo.—The American Ex- 
port Lines announe a new Baltimore 
service to Mediterranean ports of Greece, 
Egypt and Palestine, in addition to its 
service to Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn and 
Naples. 


Baltimore Port Inspected 
Battrmore, Mv.—Shigeru Sameshima, 
Kobe, Japan, recently inspected the port 
of Baltimore, on a tour of all United 
States terminals. He left here for Bos- 
ton and Montreal. 


Light Bookings Reported 

Toronto, Ont.—Ocean space for flour 
is in poor demand, and shipping com- 
panies report bookings light. The rate 
did not change last week. Quotations, 
Feb. 6: London, Liverpool, Manchester 
20c per 100 lbs; Glasgow, 21c; Belfast, 
Dublin, Leith, Newcastle, Hull, Avon- 
mouth 21c; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; 
Antwerp, 22c; Hamburg, 20c; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam 22c,—February-March 
shipment. 


Steamer Grounded at Buffalo 

Bourrato, N. Y.—The steamer FE. Y. 
Townsend, of the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleve- 
land, settled on the bottom of Buffalo 
harbor at the foot of Main Street near 
the Lackawanna freight dock last week, 
because of low water. She was loaded 
with 874,000 bus grain, and two of her 
tanks were punctured in the accident. A 
portion of her cargo may have been dam- 
aged. She was t: have been unloaded at 
the Superior elevator. Air compressors 
have been placed aboard the boat in an 
endeavor to raise her. 


Heavy Early Movement Expected 

Bourrato, N. Y.—Grain is going for- 
ward from Buffalo at a fair rate, and all 
vessels that are holding cargoes will be 
unloaded by April 1. This indicates that 
the early movement will be heavy, but will 
get a late start. Tonnage will be in de- 
mand, as many vessels will have to go 
for other cargoes. 


Service Announcement Made 

SeatrLe, Wasu.—The General Steam- 
ship Corporation, agent for the new South 
American service of Westfall, Larsen & 
Co., announces that vessels will be dis- 
patched from the Pacific Coast via the 
Strait of Magellan to Bahia Blanca, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rosario and 
Santa Fe, making delivery at Buenos 
Aires 35 to 40 days after vessels sail from 
San Francisco. Returning ships will load 
at River Plate ports, thence proceeding 
via Santos and the Panama Canal or di- 
rect from River Plate ports through the 
Strait of Magellan, according to freight 
offerings. 


Steamer Carries 100,000 Bus Wheat 

Mrzwavxkee, Wis.— The  break-bulk 
steamer Nevada, of the Pere Marquette 
Line, has carried about 100,000 bus wheat 
across Lake Michigan to Ludington, 
Mich., from Milwaukee, so far this win- 
ter, exceeding all previous marks and 
portending a new outlet while the Great 
Lakes season of navigation is closed as a 
whole. Grain afloat in the Milwaukee 
harbor, awaiting the opening of naviga- 
tion, amounts to 502,384 bus. 


Grain Tonnage Greatest 

Burrato, N. Y.—The recently issued 
annual report of Royal K. Fuller, New 
York state commissioner of canals and 
waterways, indicated that grain was the 
commodity showing the greatest tonnage 
on the state barge canal in 1925. There 
was a total of 918,981 net tons, or 33,- 
962,449 bus, transported over the Erie 
division of the waterway. This was an 
increase of 216,673 net tons over 1924. 
All of this movement was from Buffalo, 
except 84,667 bus which entered the canal 
at Oswego. Mr. Fuller’s report showed 
that 2,344,013 net tons of freight were 
carried over the state canals last year. 
There were 801 cargo boats and 88 tugs 
in service last year. 


MEXICANS COMPLAIN 
OF FREIGHT RATES 


High Transportation Charges on United 
States Roads Also Discussed by Ameri- 
can at Mexico City Dinner 


Mexico Crry, Mexico. — Considerable 
complaint is evident in Mexico concerning 
what is believed to be discrimination on 
account of high transportation rates in 
the United States and exorbitant rates 
of railways in Mexico. For example, the 
rate on corn from Laredo to Mexico 
City is 27.30 pesos, plus 12.2 per cent, 
per metric ton. In a recent speech at 
Mexico City, Ernest B. Perry, American 
commissioner on the Special Claims Com- 
mission, discussing the transportation 
problem said, in part: 

“It is high time that many of the un- 
reasonable, uneconomic and extortionate 
rates, which can only be justified as 
emergency measures, should be reduced 
and equalized to the mutual advantage of 
the carrier and the shipper. . . . 

“As a result of attempts to base rail- 
road freight charges on the theory of 
‘what the traffic will bear,’ the powers 
that be have deprived the railroad com- 
panies of the carrying business which 
they would otherwise have, and have tak- 
en the market away from the Middle 
West wheat producers for a large portion 
of their product... . 

“The cost of hauling a bushel of wheat 
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gard to the fixing of rates will mean, not 
only that the farmer of the Middle West 
will secure more for his wheat, but also 
that the Mexican consumer will pay less.” 
Due to the short corn and wheat crops 
in this country there will be heavy impor- 
tations of these grains, beginning within 
a few weeks. Good-sized shipments of 
Canadian wheat and American corn and 
flour have been arriving at the Gulf Coast 
ports for some weeks. During Decem- 
ber, shipments through the port of Lare- 
do, Texas, were: wheat 57 carloads, corn 
51, flour 19. Most of these shipments 
were for northern Mexico, but many in- 
quiries for grains and flour are now going 
forth from this territory, so that Mexico 
City bookings may be expected shortly. 
H. W. Moore. 


SURVEY COMMITTEE NOT 
FAVORING SHIP CANAL 


Burrato, N. Y.—Leonard W. H. 
Gibbs, Buffalo, chairman of the legisla- 
tive barge canal survey committee, does 
not deny that the commission is consid- 
ering handing a black eye to the plans 
for either an all-American or a St. Law- 
rence ship canal from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic. Plans are being consid- 
ered to deepen the barge canal from 
Oswego to the Hudson River to a depth 
of 15 feet. It is claimed that this depth 
would allow for all barge purposes, and 
that a ship canal is impracticable. 








Photo by Ewing Galloway, New York 


HIS view of the traffic congestion on one of the piers at Miami, Fla., 
indicates how extensively the land boom has stimulated the trade rush 


in building materials. 


2,000 miles from New York.City to Vera 
Cruz is identical with hauling a bushel of 
wheat 800 miles from New Orleans to 
Vera Cruz, which is 1l'%c bu. United 
States railroads charge 30%c per 100 lbs 
for hauling wheat approximately 800 
miles from Kansas City to New Orleans. 

“The Canadian railroads not only haul 
Saskatchewan wheat a greater distance 
than this by land, but leave a sufficient 
differential so that the wheat can be trans- 
ferred at Fort William to Lake Superior, 
carried by boat through the Great Lakes 
and by canal to New York for less than 
the charge made by United States rail- 
roads for hauling the wheat half the dis- 
tance, and without the necessity of trans- 
ferring shipment. The charge for haul- 
ing wheat from Kansas City to Laredo is 
434%¢ per 100 lbs. 

“The net result of this is that today 
Mexico, to a large extent, instead of con- 
suming wheat of Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, is using Canadian wheat. Of 
course what is true as to Mexico is also 
true as to Central America and such 
parts of South America as heretofore 
secured their surplus grain from the 
United States. Unless something is done 
to correct this situation, many of the 
wheat fields of the Middle West must be 
abandoned and the railroad carriers will 
lose that which has heretofore been their 
most profitable business. 

“The net result of a readjustment of 
these rates and the common sense appre- 
ciation of the fact that the producer and 
the consumer have some rights with re- 


It is reported that the committee will 
discourage any further ship canal talk on 
the basis of indications that within 50 
years the Mississippi River route to the 
Gulf of Mexico and South America will 
be the great American inland waterway. 
The commission is busy preparing its re- 
port, which, it announces, surely will go 
to the legislature by Feb. 15. 

The chief problem remaining to be 
threshed out by the committee is wheth- 
er the state or private capital shall con- 
struct grain elevators along the canal. 
Favoring state construction of such ele- 
vators is a bloc in the committee headed 
by Peter G. Ten Eyck, Albany, former 
congressman. Mr. Gibbs in opposing 
him is backed by Frederick S. Green, 
who is the state superintendent of public 
works. 

Mr. Gibbs takes the stand that, if grain 
elevators are an attractive financial in- 
vestment, private capital may be expect- 
ed to interest itself. If, on the other 
hand, they mean a loss, he is unwilling to 
shoulder it onto the state. The subject 
is one of great importance, elevators be- 
ing desired at New York, Albany, Troy 
and Tonawanda. 

It is possible that the plan to establish 
state grain elevators at Buffalo and other 
canal terminals will fail of the commis- 
sion’s approval. A majority of Republi- 
can members of the legislative commit- 
tee are understood to believe that pri- 
vate capital will build all the elevators 
necessary. 

M. A. McCarruy. 
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Millfeed was disappointingly dull last week. The present winter, in fact, 
is declared to be the quietest for mill offals that has been experienced for 


several years. 


enough business seems to be passing to establish market values. 


There is almost an entire lack of current inquiry, and barely 


To make 


matters worse, offerings of feed from unexpected quarters have been adding 


to the already keen competition of low prices. 


This complicates matters par- 


ticularly for jobbers, who have been buying on most of the breaks, thinking 
that prices were already too low, but who show a tendency to retreat from the 
field in view of the present free offerings. 

Bran prices took a pronounced tumble last week, and are now about $3 


ton lower than the winter’s general average. 
been a heavy drag upon feed, with consequent price depression. 


The cparse grain markets have 
Middlings 


show even greater weakness than bran, contrary to the usual situation at this 


time of the year. 


The Canadian feed market has taken a turn for the better, in view of 


continued slackness in export trade and consequent light mill operation. 


Mills 


in eastern Canada find themselves incapable of taking care of all business that 


is offered. 


In the West, demand is reported to be fair, in spite of a recent 


falling off in the large volume of millfeed shipments to the United States. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cutcaco.—The millfeed market is weak 
and featureless. Offerings are increas- 
ing, and demand is lifeless. Dealers are 
not taking on supplies, as demand from 
feeders is negligible. Mixers also are 
buying sparingly, as their products have 
been moving very slowly during recent 
weeks. The slight improvement during 
the past few days in the call for mixed 
feeds may stimulate interest from manu- 
facturers, but so far they remain indif- 
ferent. Spring bran was quoted, Feb. 6, 
at $26.50@27 ton, hard winter bran $27 
@28, standard middlings $26.50@27, flour 
middlings $29.50@31, and red dog $35 
@38. 

Mirwavxer.—Despite the fact that 
mill output is very light, and stocks of 
millfeed are below normal, the market is 
very dull and prices rule easy at a re- 
duced basis amounting to $1@1.50 ton. 
The coarse grain markets have been a 
heavy drag on millfeeds, with a conse- 
quent depression of prices. Middlings, 
which ordinarily at this season sell above 
bran, are at a discount. The situation 
is such that mills are not disposed to 
accept orders for delivery beyond 30 
days. About all the business being done 
is a light volume in mixed cars with flour. 
Consumptive demand is unusually light. 
Farmers in the dairy belt are feeding 
home grown stuff. Quotations, Feb. 6: 
standard bran $26@27 ton. winter bran 
$26.25@27.25, standard fine middlings 
$26@26.50, flour middlings $29@30, red 
dog $34.50@36, and cottonseed meal 
$35.50@88.50, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Sr. Lovis.—There is little of interest in 
the millfeed market. Demand is dull, 
and prices are slightly easier. Offerings 
are light, and sellers are not pushing 
what feed is available. Stocks are low 
and, as farm work will soon become 
heavier, dealers believe that demand may 
be more active in the near future. There 
is practically no future booking being 
done. Quotations, Feb. 6: soft winter 
bran $27@27.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$26.50@27, and gray shorts $29.50@30.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


MinNEAPOLIs.—Last week was a dis- 
appointing one for feed jobbers. There 
was an entire dearth of inquiry; barely 
enough business to establish market 
values. No one seemed able to account 
for the dullness and, as usual during pe- 
riods of this kind, offerings began com- 
ing in from unexpected sources. Prices 
dropped $2@3 ton, with the undertone 
very weak. 


Jobbers claim to be swamped with of- 
ferings from both city and country mills, 
and some grades they can get at their 
own prices. Business is at a standstill. 
Jobbers have bought a little on each 
break, thinking that prices already were 
too low, but they are now backing away 
from offerings. Country mills are stor- 
ing feed where possible, with the expec- 
tation that the market will react. It is 


not believed possible that present condi- 
tions can last. 

Some city mills have reduced their ask- 
ing prices, while others hold them nomi- 
nally unchanged. Current quotations: 
bran $23@24.50 ton, standard middlings 
$23.50@25, flour middlings $29@32, red 
dog $34@39, wheat mixed feed $28@31, 
and rye middlings $23.50@24, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, af 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 

y 


sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Feb. 9 Year ago 
Bo ceseceedies $22.00@22.50 $24.50@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@22.50 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings.. 26.00@28.00 32.50@34.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@35.00 38.00@40.50 


Duturu.—Buyers of millfeed are 
showing less anxiety for supplies, and 
the market has flattened out. Prices are 
easier. Feeding grains are lower, and 
this affects millfeed. A few inquiries for 
both prompt and deferred shipment have 
been received, and some sales made. One 
of the local mills is still working on old 
contracts. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Ciry.—Further weakness in 
the millfeed market followed continued 
warm, open weather and normal mill op- 
erations. Bran sold at $24 ton on Feb. 
6, and gave no evidence of stability at 
the decline, which amounts to about $1.50 
ton. Shorts are $1 ton lower. 

The opinion is generally held that Kan- 
sas City jobbers who had stocks of feed 
in store have recently sold most of their 
supplies, and that this selling is respon- 
sible for much of the current weakness. 
Mills have no heavy accumulations, and 
there was little reason for them to make 
sacrificial price reductions, even with a 
small car. lot demand. It is said that 
the bran stored here showed an average 
cost of about $26 ton, and that the hold- 
ers, disturbed by the mild winter, sold 
to avoid further losses. 

Mixed car buying of all millfeed is of 
fair volume. The large buyers are in 
the market spasmodically, but are gen- 
erally bearish. 

Quotations, Feb. 6, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran, $24@24.50 ton; brown 


shorts, $26.50@27; gray shorts, $27.50 
@28. 


Sauina.—A fair demand for feed is 
reported, the recent cold weather being 
responsible for some good buying. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 4, car lots, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.30@1.40 per 100 Ibs; mill- 
run, $1.45@1.50; gray shorts, $1.55@1.65. 

Artcuison.—Declines in millfeed con- 
tinue, and only a curtailment of milling 
operations will bring much stability. 
Mixed car demand is good, and jobbers 
are fair buyers, but the mild weather 
and heavy production weaken the situa- 
tion. Quotations, Feb. 6, basis car lots, 
Missouri River: bran, $24.50@25 ton; 
mill-run, $27; gray shorts, $29. 

Hourcuinson.—Millfeed demand con- 
tinues surprisingly light, especially for 
shorts. When the lack of pasturage is 
considered, it is impossible to explain 
the sudden slump in call for feed. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 6, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$24 ton; mill-run, $30; gray shorts, $32. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Feed requirements 
are brisk, and a good supply obtainable. 
Mill stocks made a small increase last 
week. Quotations, Feb. 6: straight bran 
$1.45@1.50 per 100 Ibs, mill-run $1.55, 
gray shorts $1.70@1.75, corn chop $1.80, 
and corn meal 59c per 24-lb bag. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—Millfeed is slow and not in 
very good demand, with prices softening. 
Middlings are particularly hard to sell, 
and millers are looking forward to the 
spring pig feeding season. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted on Feb. 5 at $31 
ton, mixed feed 431, and middlings $31, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market last 
week was slow, with prices tending down- 
ward. Quotations, Feb. 6: bran $30 ton, 
mixed feed $31, shorts $31. 

Mempnis.—The lack of confidence in 
prices holding is given as one reason for 
limited buying of millfeed, and slightly 
lower figures for wheat bran encouraged 
the idea. A few cars sold at $28 ton on 
Feb. 6, but buyers would take one or 
two at a time. Soft wheat mills asked 
50c@$1 more. Gray shorts were quoted 
at $32.25@32.75. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.—Millfeed is in fair de- 
mand. Buying has been largely in small 
quantities, open weather conditions not 
having been favorable for trade. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 6: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$31@34 ton; standard middlings, $35 
@87. 

Norrotx.—The market for millfeed 
strengthened, and demand was somewhat 
better last week. Quotations, Feb. 6: 
red dog $45@47 ton, winter wheat mid- 
dlings $38@40, standard middlings $36 
@838, and standard bran $36@37. 

Attanta.—Wheat millfeed trade last 
week was dull. Prices are slightly lower, 
due to lack of demand and fair to good 
stocks on hand. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The wheat feed market is 
unsettled, with prices weak and lower. 
The market has been affected by the 
liberal offerings of feed from Kansas re- 
sellers and brokers who are evidently 
liquidating holdings. Northwestern feeds 
also are pressing heavily. Quotations, 
Feb. 6: bran and standard middlings, 
$29.50 ton; flour middilngs, $34.50; red 
dog, $39.50. 

Ba.trmore.—Millfeed was lower in the 
case of brans and standard middlings 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 9, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Goring VEOM .cccvccccces Be sak’ @26.00 $23.00@24.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $32.50@33.00 
Hard winter bran....... 26.50@27.00 .....@..... 23.00@23.50 26.00@26.50 .....@..... 
Best. WERE DEBB 1.cccccs coccs @ cess scenes C—O weeee@..... 26.50@27.00 34.00@35.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@26.00 23.50 @25.00 26.50@27.00 .....@..... 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.00@30.00 29.00@32.00 27.50@28.00 29.00@30.00 37.00@38.00 
MOE GOS cipewececccvens 34.50@37.00 34.00@39.00 .....@..... seen @.... 41.00@43.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ $28.50@29.00 $34.00 @34.50 $32.50@33.00 $31.50@32.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... 29.50@30.00 34.50@35.00 .....@..... 81.50@32.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ wes. @..... 35.00 @36.00 weeee@..... 81.50@32.50 31.00@34.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@..... 38.60@34.50 32.50@32.75 31.50@32.50 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «.... @33.50 38.00@39.00 37.50@38.00 33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
BP OD) cpa eCavecseeeds supes @39.50 48.00@45.00 .....@43.00 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TWOPROR® vo 054 000,0.08 $30.00 @31.00 $32.00 @33.00 $40.00 
PURO ccccnces sesse @ 24.00 ssee + @26.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


February 10, 1925 


last week, and otherwise , but 
slow. Quotations, Feb. 6, in 100-Ib Sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $32.50@33; soft 
winter bran, 35; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@33; flour middlings, $37 
@38; red dog, $41@43. 

Prrrssurcu.—There was little activity 
in millfeed last week. Prices took 4 
downward trend, but even this did not 
bring new business. Offerings were 
abundant, and there was considerable 
resale feed on the market. Quotations, 
Feb. 6: standard middlings $30.50@31.50 
ton, flour middlings $33.50@34.50, spring 
bran $30.50@31.50, winter bran $32@33, 
red dog $39.50@41.50; cottonseed i] 
meal, 43 per cent protein $39.70, 41 per 
cent $37.70, 36 per cent $35.20; dairy 
feed, 22 per cent protein $39.40@40.40, 
16 per cent $33.40@34.40. 

Boston.—A quiet demand for all wheat 
feeds is reported, with the market lower 
and some pressure to sell. Other feeds 
are in fair demand and steady. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 6: spring bran $33.25(034 
ton, standard middlings $33.25@3°.50, 
flour middlings $38, mixed feed $36.50@ 
41, red do~ $43.50, stock feed $36.50, re- 
ground oat hulls $13, cottonseed real 
$39@44.50, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Puitapetpuia.—There is little inquiry 
for millfeed, and the market rules weak 
and lower. Quotations, Feb. 6, for 
prompt shipment, per ton: spring bran 
$34@34.50, hard winter bran $34.50@ 35, 
soft winter bran $35@36, standard mid- 
dlings $33.50@34.50, flour middlings 338 
@39 as to quality, and red dog $43.45 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattite.—Demand for millfeed vas 
very light last week, and prices were 
badly shot to pieces. Free offerings by 
interior mills, distress offerings by re- 
sellers, lack of California or local de- 
mand, and extremely mild weather, cm- 
bined to demoralize the market. W: sh- 
ington mill-run was generally quoted on 
Feb. 6 at $29@30 ton, but interior mills 
offered at $27.50, coast. Montana mills 
quoted mixed feed at $28@29. 

San Francisco.—A light demand for 
millfeed continued last week. Karsas 
red bran was quoted, on Feb. 6, at $3:.50 
@35 ton, Montana standard bran $°1@ 
34.50, northern standard bran and niill- 
run $32@32.50, white bran $83.50@ 34, 
middlings $47@48, and low grade fiour 
$51@52, car lots, f.o.b., San Franc’sco 
and other California common points. 

Los Awnceres.— Millfeed quotations 
dropped here last week. Little buying 
was in evidence, the volume being far be- 
low the average for the season. Quvta- 
tions, Feb. 5: Kansas bran, $33 ton; Utah- 
Idaho red mill-run, $33.50; white miill- 
run, $35.50; blended mill-run, $34.50; 
cottonseed meal, $38; flour middlir gs, 
$49; red dog, $49. 

PortLanp, Orecon.—The millfeed mar- 
ket is in a depressed condition. Prices 
were reduced during the week to $29 ton 
for mill-run and $44 for middlings. 
Open winter weather in the Pacific 
Northwest has resulted in very light fecd- 
ing, and demand from California |ias 
also been small. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Millfeed is getting scarcer. 
Mills could do much more business if 
they had stocks to sell, as supplies ire 
insufficient to take care of all inquiries. 
Export flour business has not improv :d; 
consequently, production of feed is cur- 
tailed. Prices have not changed. Qu10- 
tations, Feb. 6: bran $80@831 ton, shorts 
$32@33, middlings $39@40, jute, mi ed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario poi: ts. 

Winniree.—Western mills report tiat 
demand for bran and shorts is only fair, 
despite the severe weather now prev.il- 
ing. For many months, very large ship- 
ments of millfeed from prairie plats 
have been going to the United Sta‘es, 
but such shipments have fallen off cn- 
siderably during the past two weeks, : nd 
export prices are somewhat unstea:ly. 
Quotations, Feb. 6: Fort William basis, 
bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewn, 
bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran £25, 
shorts $27; British Columbia, bran $2'@ 
29, shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, b:an 
$32, shorts $34, 

Montreat.—Demand for. millfeed of 
all grades was good last week, with s:ip- 
plies not overplentiful. Sales were ]'m- 
ited by the supplies available. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 6: bran $30.25@81.25 ton, 
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shorts $32.25@33.25, middlings $39.25@ 
40.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton 
for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 20.—Millfeed is 
dull. Owing to short running by the 
mills, bran shows no decline, with sellers 
asking £6 10s ton, ex-mill. Middlings, in 
spite of less offers, are lower at £6 15s 
ton. Plate pollards are offered for ship- 
from December to March at £5 


merit 
10s, c.f. Fancy Plate middlings are 
easier. 


Brivast, Irerannp, Jan. 18.—Demand 
for nillfeed is not very brisk, yet prices 
are unchanged. English mills are quot- 
ing £10 ton for best broad white bran, 
Belfast or Dublin, but Irish _ 
Re 


cif. 
ers ure anxious to sell at 10s less. 
pran is quoted at £8 ton. 


Minneapolis May flaxseed recorded a 
net Jrop of Yec last week. The May op- 
tion was quoted at $2.4842 bu on Feb. 6, 
com,ared with the previous Saturday’s 
figure, $2.49. The market reflected the 
tencency of other grains, and reacted as 
wel! to quite heavy shipments from Ar- 
geniina. The Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, is of the view that Ar- 
geniine farmers will market their flax- 
see’ in an orderly manner, not dumping 
it oto the market when it is weak. That 
company was advised by cable from 
Bucnos Aires last week that Argentine 
sell.rs were holding back. 

Maintenance of the 1925 flax acreage in 
Mi: nesota during the coming season was 
rec ntly recommended by authorities at 
the Farm School of the University of 
Mi:nesota. In a recently issued bulletin 
it vas explained that 40,000,000 bus flax- 
see! are used annually in the United 
States for crushing purposes. In 1924 
only about two thirds of the needed 
amount was grown in the United States, 
and in 1925 still less, due to decreased 
acreage in North Dakota and a lower 
yie'\d per acre. The bulletin mentioned 
that for several years in Minnesota the 
farm value per acre of flax had been high. 

l.inseed oil meal is very strong. Prices 
are firm. Resellers are active. The cake 
market is less active. 

Minneapouis.—The linseed oil meal 
market is remarkably strong. Apparent- 
ly, oil meal has not been affected by the 
weakness in cottonseed meal and mill- 
feed. Crushers are out of the market 
for at least 30 days, and are having diffi- 
culty in shipping meal fast enough to 
satisfy the trade. Resellers are doing 
most of the current business. They re- 
port a slackening in demand during the 
past few days, but no weakening in 
price. Oil meal is held firm at $50 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
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Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Feb. 6, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
-—Receipts—. -—Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 8,228 11,388 2,032 3,106 
Duluth ....... 8,373 15,053 7,143 13,719 
Totals ...... 16,601 26,141 9,175 16,825 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis ———Duluth ~ 

Track Toarr. TrTack Feb. May 

Feb. 2....$2.46 2.44 2.47 2.45 2.47% 

Feb. 3.... 2.48 2.46 2.48 2.46 2.48% 

Feb. 4.... 2.45% 2.48% 2.46% 2.44% 2.46% 

Feb. &.... 2.46 2.44% 2.46 2.44 2.46% 

Feb. 6.... 2.45 2.43% 2.45% 2.48% 2.45% 
Feb. 8.... 2.41% 2.40 2.42 2.40 2.42 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Feb. 6, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

c——Receipts—, -—In store—, 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis. 66 249 61 884 411 400 
Duluth..... 19 34 16 979 834 282 





Totals.... 85 283 77 1,863 1,245 682 

Duturn.—Business is dull. Aside 
from the starting strength, and gains es- 
tablished, demand at no time thereafter 
could offset the weight of the scattered 
light selling. Offerings seemed plentiful 
on every show of price hardening, and 
had weight enough to keep the undertone 
soft, prices adjusting themselves more to 
the trade’s bearish views and the world 
situation. Contracts closed Feb. 8 a net 
4%4c off from Feb. 1. Little is being 
done in the cash market. Crushers seem 
to want quality goods, but it is difficult 
to get any. 

Muwavkee.— Probably because the 
spread with cottonseed meal is too far 
out of line, linseed meal prices are 50c 
ton lower, but the market continues ac- 
tive and strong, with mill output light 
and deliveries slow. Mixed car business 
is especially good, and was stimulated by 
the reduction. Some mills are two or 
three weeks behind on deliveries. Quo- 
tation, Feb. 6, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $50@51 
ton. 

Cutcaco.—The linseed meal market is 
very strong, but high prices have scared 
buyers away. Sales are widely scatttered 
and small. Offerings are light. Linseed 
meal was quoted, Feb. 6, at $48.50@49.50 
ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—There is a slow demand for 
linseed meal for shipment, with the mar- 
ket lower. Quotation, Feb. 6, $52.70 ton. 
Resellers are offering at $51.70@52.20 in 
sacks, and are getting the small amount 
of business passing. 

PirrssurcH.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket was dull last week. Offerings were 
rather liberal, but the only sales made 
were in small lots. Quotation, Feb. 6, 
$50.75 ton. 

Toronto.—Oil cake meal is in fair de- 
mand. Some mills are quoting $2 ton 
under the price of a week ago. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 6: oil cake meal $56.25@58.25 








ton, car lots, f.o.b., delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Borrato.—Oil meal is sharing the de- 
pression of other feeds. There are few 
buyers. Quotation, Feb. 6, $47.50 ton. 

Wryytirec.—A keen local demand con- 
tinues to absorb the output of western 
plants. These mills report business very 
active, and no stocks on hand. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 6: oil cake, 
in bags, $43 ton; oil meal, $45. Flaxseed 
is quoted at $2.08% bu. 

Laverroot, Enc., Jan. 20.—Feeding 
cakes are dull. Recent arrivals of lin- 
seed cakes had to be sold at a loss or be 
put into store. Some business is being 
done in Argentine cakes at £12, ex-quay. 
American cakes are not offered. Resell- 
ers are asking £11 12s 6d ton. 


Hamevurc, Germany, Jan. 16.—The 
market for American linseed cakes in 
Holland showed some activity last week. 
Prices were a little higher at equal to 
$5.80@5.84 per 100 kilos. German con- 
sumers apparently do not like American 
linseed cakes, but prefer German brands 
which are well known to them. It is a 
curious fact that in the Netherlands, on 
the other hand, American linseed cakes 
are preferred. Therefore the price quot- 
ed is that of the Dutch market, as in 
Hamburg scarcely any values can be 
given. 
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Cuicaco.—Manufacturers report a bet- 
ter demand for poultry feeds, especially 
baby chick feed, and a fairly active busi- 
ness is being done. Dairy and horse 
feeds are not so active, and dealers con- 
tinue to take on only current require- 
ments, which are light. 


Sr. Lovis.—Buying of chick feed for 
spring needs is gradually improving, but 
other than this the sale of mixed feeds 
is quiet. Shipping instructions on old 
bookings are satisfactory, but such book- 
ings are very light. Stocks are low, and 
as the spring farm work opens up it is 
likely that better demand will follow. 
Prices are stcady. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Feb. 6, at $46 ton, 
high grade horse feed $36, and scratch 
feed $45. 

Mempuis.—Buyers are still doing little 
toward providing their needs for mixed 
feed, and manufacturers are occupied 
chiefly in shipping on contracts, which 
are less than usual. Prices hold steady, 
and it is expected demand soon will im- 
prove, as farm work will be general, un- 
less bad weather interferes. The small 
supplies of feed throughout the South 
will necessitate increased buying. The 
movement of dairy and poultry feeds is 
satisfactory. 

NasHvitte.—Demand for mixed feed 
was light last week, sales falling off, 
with prices about steady. Quotations, 
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@43.50 ton; dairy feed, $36@47; poul 
scratch feed, $45@55; poultry mash f 
$63@73. 

Toronto.—This market is active, and 
a good trade is being done. Prices of 
most lines declined last week. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 6: oat chop $40.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $40.25, crushed oats 
$41.25, feed wheat $56.25, cracked corn 
$42.25, feed corn meal $40.25@42.25, cot- 
tonseed meal $54.25, chick feed $50.25@ 
52.25, delivered, Ontario points. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


—_——eeeeee 


Feb. 6: horse feed, 100-Ib bags, $32.50 


‘ 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 8, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
WO cs cocccecsssccens $26.00 $23.00 @23.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.00 23.50@24.50 
SED. Seve cwese cee 27.00 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 26.00@27.00 
fee 39.00 32.00@34.00 
Mixed feed ........... 28.00 26.00@27.00 
Old process oil meal.. 46.00 48.50@49.00 
are 33.00 32.50@33.00 
Dr “Sovcceneses 37.00 32.00@33.00 
Bee GREE pans ce wecese 48.00 41.00@44.00 

Duluth— 

TREGR. coccccccecccccces 96.080 83:0600346.00 
Middlings ............ 27.00 23.00@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 27.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 29.00 29.00@29.50 
fo” eer eee 41.00 33.00@35.00 

St. Louis— 

Dt chiteheseon ak 4 on 6% 27.00 26.00@26.50 


32.00 
34.00 


28.50 @30.00 
30.00 @31.50 


Brown shorts 
Se SE wc cecesees 


ee 15.00 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 45.00 26.00@27.50 
Buffalo— 
BO WHOM cca cccvedecs 31.00 30.00@31.00 
PP .chrbeenented~ «s 29.00 28.50@29.50 
Standard middlings ... 32.00 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.00 32.00@33.50 
Pe EE wen Seceever es 41.00 39.00@39.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 39.00 33.00@34.00 
PPT eer 45.00 48.00@48.50 
Kansas City— 
PU EEE, eeccevesecce 26.00 24.00@24.50 
BOOOM cccccccsccceccces 26.080 883.00@384.00 
Brown shorts ........ 31.00 26.50@27.50 
Gray shorts .......... 33.00 27.50@28.50 
Pere - 40.00 37.00@38.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter Oram ........ 35.00 33.00@34.00 
Pure BOAR ....ee .. 35.00 33.00@33.50 
Spring bran ...... ... 84.00 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 36.00 33.00@33.50 
OE Saree 46.00 41.00@42.00 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 36.00@39.50 


Milwaukee— 


Winter bran ...... - 28.00 26.00@27.00 
25 


BOM wcccccccccccecsee 39.00 356.60@36.00 
PD 55 6466.% peaee 31.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 28.00@29.00 
fs le a 42.00 34.00@36.00 
Rye feed ...........-- 30.00 23.00@24.00 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 650.00@51.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 43.00 34.50@36.50 
Momtey £008 .2.6scces 45.00 28.00@29.00 
Reground oat feed .... 12.00 6.50@ 7.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 32.00 27.00@28.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 52.00 35.00@35.60 
Gluten feedtt .......... 35.80 .....@36.90 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
DESPRORIIED 2 ices cc cacsee $8.30 $9.10 
SPEED. 000000 dacneee see 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ..... cone eeesse oses 7.50 
BOREAS CRY occ ccccccces 8.90 9.70 
BEIDWOURCO 2... cccscccesse §.90 6.50 
POD whiceedsucsnecas cose 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. [$100 Ibs 
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Corn *% PR 

The corn situation is bearish, and the 
cash demand is generally lessened 
throughout the country. Prices are down 
slightly. Corn futures declined last 
week, the Chicago May option register- 
ing a net loss of about 1%c, being quoted 
at 82%2c bu on Feb. 6, compared with 
8444c at the previous Saturday’s close. 
Severe storms in the East were believed 
to have caused the slack demand last 
week in that section. The country move- 
ment was fairly heavy. The visible sup- 
ply increased more than 1,500,000 bus 
last week. Latest reports of the corn 
crop in Argentina are adding to the 
bearishness of the situation. 

Corn meal business is dull, and out- 
standing contracts are lighter than or- 
dinarily. The demand for corn meal and 
all corn products is slackened. Prices 
are somewhat lower. Better business is 
expected by some factors about March 1. 


Minwneapouis.—KReceipts of corn are 
somewhat heavier. The posted arrivals, 
Feb. 8, were 113 cars. Still no natural 
No. 8 yellow is offered for sale, and very 
little natural No. 4 yellow. The trade 
has to depend upon kiln-dried offerings. 
No. 8 yellow, kiln-dried, is bringing 9@ 
12c bu under the Chicago May. Natural 
No. 4 yellow is quoted at 13c under, and 
kiln-dried at 16c under. 

Shipping demand for corn is good, and 
daily er are usually disposed of 
early. No. 5. yellow is about 17@2Ic 
under Chicago May, No. 6 yellow 22@25c 
under, No. 3 mixed 13@15c under, No. 4 
mixed 16@18c under, No. 5 mixed 22@ 
23c under, and No. 6 mixed 24@26c un- 
der. Sample grades go at about 2c bu 
discount for each per cent of moisture. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Country offerings of corn 
to arrive were light last week. Prices 
at the close showed a decline of about 2c 
from the previous week. Fluctuations 
were within narrow limits, and business 
was rather quiet. Receipts totaled 288 
cars, against 293 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Feb. 6: No. 4 corn 70c bu, 
No. 5 corn 67@68c; No. 3 yellow 76c, No. 
4 yellow 72c. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Export business was con- 
sidered about average. Rotterdam took 
154,285 bus. ‘The next largest buyer was 
Progreso, with 31,300. Prices on Feb. 4: 
No. 2 yellow $1.0142 bu, No. 3 $1; No. 2 
white $1.01, No. 3 $1. 

Nasuvitte.—There was a slow demand 
from the South for corn last week. 
Weather conditions were more favorable 
for movement, and receipts were larger 
from ‘Ohio River valley stations. ‘The 
market is firm. Quotations, Feb. 6: No. 
2 white 9244c bu, No. 3 white 884c; No. 2 
yellow 9242c, No. 3 yellow 8842c. A quiet 
demand prevailed for meal. Quotations, 
Feb. 6: bolted, paper bags, $1.05 bu; 
bulk, 98c. 

Mempuis.—Recent inquiries for corn 
meal failed to result in much business, 
and movement continues small. Quota- 
tions for cream meal are $3.75@4.10 bbl, 
with few sales reported. Unfavorable 
weather is delaying farming operations, 
and demand is being affected. Outstand- 
ing contracts are smaller than usual, and 
satisfactory business is expected after 
the end of February. Corn is also quiet, 
affected by delayed farm work and by 
bad condition of roads. 


Kansas Crry.—Corn and corn products 
are somewhat lower. Demand is mod- 
Cash prices, Feb. 6: white corn, 
No. 2 78@74c bu, No. 8 70@72c, No. 4 
6612@69'2c; yellow corn, No. 2 7342@ 
14%c, No. 3 70%2@73c, No. 4 661,@ 
694%2c; mixed corn, No. 2 7212@73%ac, 
No. 8 694%2.@72'c, No. 4 66@69c; cream 
meal, $3.80 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas 
City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy feed, 
$28 ton; corn bran, $28. 


Cuicaco,—Demand for corn products 
has slowed up. Buyers are holding off, 
anticipating lower prices, and have suffi- 
cient on hand or under contract to carry 
them along for a while. Corn flour was 
quoted, Feb. 6, at $2.15 per 100 Ibs, corn 
meal $1.95@2.05, cream meal $1.95@2.05, 
and hominy $1.95@2.05. The cash corn 
market is steady on the better grades, but 
discounts are widening on the poorer 
ones. A good demand prevails for the 
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dry and choice grades, but others are 
quiet. No. 8 mixed was quoted at 75c bu, 
No. 4 mixed 714c, No. 5 mixed 67c; No. 
2 yellow 80%c, No. 3 yellow 764%4@80'4c, 
No. 4 yellow 6942@74'2c, No. 5 yellow 
67@69'2c; No. 3 white 73c, No. 4 white 
69'4,@78c, No. 5 white 67@68%2c. 
Battimore.—Corn is 45%@5%c lower 
than a week ago, with demand inactive. 
Receipts last week were 91,380 bus, 91,- 
088 by rail and 292 by boat, the former 
principally destined for export. Spot 
sales included 45,000 bus No. 2 for export 
at 82@83c early, and parcel lots of south- 
ern white and yellow at 77@79c, accord- 
ing to quality, condition and location. 
Quotations, Feb. 6: No. 2, spot, 78Yec bu; 
No. 3, spot, 75144c; domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, 86c, nominal. Corn meal and 
hominy were easier and quiet at $2.15 
@2.25 per 100 lbs for desirable stock. 


Mu.wavukee.—Cash corn is 1@4c lower, 
due to heavier discounts and a somewhat 
larger movement, although this remains 
under the 1925 average. Industries and 
shippers absorb the fair offerings, al- 
though moist is discounted more heavily. 
Quotations, Feb. 6: No. 3 yellow, 7542@ 
7T7¥ec bu; No. 3 white, 7442@76%2c; No. 
8 mixed, 7442@76 2c. 

Burrato.—Receipts of corn last week 
were heavier, demand centering on the 
low grades suitable for drying. Limits 
eased off slightly. Corn goods are sell- 
ing at practically unchanged prices. De- 
mand is sufficient to move supplies with 
ease. Quotations, Feb. 6: cracked corn 
$36.50 ton, corn feed meal $32.50; hom- 
iny, yellow $35.50, white $36; gluten, 
$42.80. 

PuitapeLpuia.—The corn market last 
week was alternately higher and lower, 
closing quiet at a net decline of 2%c on 
export deliveries. Local car lots are 
without net change. Receipts, 27,727 
bus; exports, 171,428; stock, 385,180. 
Quotations, Feb. 6: car lots for export, 
No. 2, 79c bid; No. 3, 754%2@76¥2c bid; 
No. 4, 7T3@74c bid; local car lots, No. 3 
yellow, 82@83c. 

Corn goods are in small supply, but 
demand is slow, and the market is easier 
in sympathy with the downward move- 
ment of raw material. Quotations, Feb. 
6, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.55@ 
2.75; white cream meal, fancy, $2.55@ 
2.75; pearl hominy and grits, $2.55@2.75. 

Boston.—A better demand for corn 
meal, with market a shade higher. On 
Feb. 6, granulated yellow corn meal was 
quoted at $2.45, bolted yellow $2.45, and 
feeding meal and cracked corn $1.90, all 
in 100-lb sacks. A decline of $2 ton in 
gluten feed and gluten meal occurred 
last week. Quotations, Feb. 6: gluten 
feed $44.05 ton, meal $53.80, and hominy 
feed $34.50. 

Liverroot, Ena., Jan. 20.—There has 
been further pressure to sell Plate corn 
in the near position, and prices have giv- 
en way on liquidation of afloat parcels. 
The weak statistical position has worked 
against holders. Last week values fell to 
the low previous record of June 16, 1924. 
The consumptive demand, in spite of 
wintery conditions, remains generally 
slow. Arrivals in the United Kingdom 
last week amounted to 232,000 qrs, hav- 
ing a weakening influence on spot values 
of all kinds. Plate, which constitutes the 
bulk of present arrivals, has declined 
more than other grades. There has been 
some weakness in near positions of Amer- 
ican corn, which is slow to sell, 

Guascow, Scor.anp, Jan. 20.—Stocks of 
corn are large, and market gossip sug- 
gests that there have been losses of about 
£1 ton, the large imports of new crop 
coming swiftly on top of old crop being 
held responsible. 


GRAIN, FLOUR GROUP OF 
BOSTON HOLDS MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—The first annual dinner 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
was held Feb. 2, in the auditorium of 
the Boston City Club. There were 216 
members and their guests present. 

The retiring president, Dean K. Web- 
ster, acted as toastmaster. The principal 
speaker of the evening was John Barrett, 
former United States minister and com- 
missioner in South America, Asia and 
Europe, and now president and director 
general of the International Pan-Ameri- 








can Union. Mr. Barrett considered the 
general trend of American wea com- 
merce. He spoke glowingly of the great 
future which South America holds for 
the enterprising business men; declared 
the action of the Senate in voting favor- 
ably for adherence to the World Court, 
a measure calculated to do immeasurable 
good, and called attention to the menac- 
ing dangers of the East. 

He was most emphatic in his declara- 
tion that New England stands at the 


Dean K. Webster, Retiring President of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 


crossroads of economic prosperity or of 
economic depression, and in 1926-27 
faces the greatest economic possibilities 
for good or bad in its history. 

Charles Quinn, secretary-treasurer of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
told the members that the only way to 
hope for effective action at bea. per 
was to band together under the fold of 
his association, so that the force of num- 
bers might be brought to bear to gain 
results. 

Other speakers were Roland W. Boy- 
den, president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, who reviewed his work on the 
reparations committee abroad, and also 
told of his experiences in South America. 
Hubert J. Horan, president of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange, urged the 
members of the exchange to assert them- 
selves in the protection of their rights, 
which he said were being infringed upon 
by the legislators in Washington. 

Albert K. Tapper, the newly elected 
president, also spoke, outlining his plans 
for the coming year. 

A pleasing incident in the program 
was the presentation to the retiring 
president, Dean K. Webster, of a plat- 
inum and gold watch chain as a token 
of the regard in which he is held by his 
fellow members. 

An enjoyable musical feature was fur- 
nished by the entertainment committee, 
consisting of Alexander S. MacDonald, 
chairman, Carl J. B. Currie, A. W. God- 
frey, W. B. Hanna and H. N. Vaughn. 
Suitable prizes were awarded to the win- 
ners in the pool, billiards and bowling 
contests. It was the opinion of all pres- 
ent that the first annual dinner was a 
pronounced success. 

The result of the election: president, 
Albert K. Tapper; first vice president, 
Richard E. Pope; second vice president, 
Edward H. Day; treasurer, Frank W. 
Wise; secretary, Louis W. DePass. Di- 
rectors for three years, Herbert L. Ham- 
mond, Rodney T. Hardy, Andrew L. 
O’Toole, John W. McLachlan. Elmer E. 
Dawson was elected chairman of the 
trustees of the permanent fund for three 
years, C. H. Jaquith chairman of the 
finance committee, and Frank A. Noyes 
chairman of the arbitration committee. 

The exchange is in good financial con- 
dition, and closes the first year of its 
existence with a membership of 200 and 
a good-sized list of associate members. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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Lonvox, Enc., Jan. 20.—Shippers re- 
duced their prices last week for both oat- 
meal and rolled oats to 37s and 38s 
respectively, but this decline did not stim. 
ulate business. In some directions, how- 
ever, there is a small improvement jin 
consumption. Unless there is an improve- 
ment very soon, the trade will have to 
wait for another winter to clear stocks. 

Betrast, Irnecanp, Jan. 18.—Business in 
oatmeal has been dull. American is stil] 
cheaper than Canadian. Stocks on spot 
in Belfast and Dublin are not heavy, and 
importers are asking mills’ prices for 
anything they have on hand. 

Toronto.—There is a noticeable slack- 
ening in demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal. Cereal mills all report a falling 
off in inquiry, and they are having a quiet 
spell after a prolonged period of actiy- 
ity. Prices have been reduced. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 6: rolled oats $6.10@6.20 bbl, 
in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. Jobbers get a discount of 40c bbl 
on these prices. No export business is re- 
ported. Importers’ bids are below what 
Canadian mills can accept for their prod- 
ucts. 

Winnirec.—The situation as regards 
rolled oats and oatmeal is unchanged. 
Export sales have slackened, and local 
demand is only fair at unchanged prices. 
Quotations, Feb. 6: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.80@2.90; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—A slight improvement is re- 
ported in the call for oat products. Do- 
mestic buyers are in the market for the 
first time in several weeks, but export 
trade remains dull. Rolled oats were 
quoted, Feb. 6, at $2.30 per 90-lb sack, 
and oatmeal at $2.55 per 100 lbs. 

Bostron.—The market is firm, with good 
demand. Quotations, Feb. 6: rolled oat- 
meal $2.80, and cut and ground $3.08, in 
90-Ib sacks. 

PuiapeLtPHia.—The oatmeal market is 
quiet, and there are moderate but ample 
offerings at former rates. Quotations, 
Feb. 6, $8@3.25 per 90-lb sack for 
ground. 
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Mitwavkee.—An easier tone pervaces 
the buckwheat market, and prices are 5@ 
15c lower, outside for the choicest quali- 
ties. Receipts are small, and demand 
only fair. Quotations, Feb. 6, per 100 
Ibs: silver hull, $1.60@1.65; Japanese, 
$1.70@1.75. 

Burrato.—Demand for buckwheat is 
light. Quotation, Feb. 6, $1.80 per 100 
lbs, Buffalo. 

Toronto.—Trade in buckwheat is slow, 
the movement being limited to an occa- 
sional car. Prices did not change last 
week. Quotations, Feb. 6: good quality 
66@70c bu, car lots, on track, country 
points. 

Purtapetpuia. — Buckwheat flour is 
quiet, but steady under small supplies. 
ym Feb. 6, $3.75@4 per 98-lb 
sack, 





54 SHIPS TO LOAD AT VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Fifty-four grain 
ships are booked for loading at Van- 
couver, according to the Marine Digest. 
Twenty of the vessels will carry 102,500 
tons grain to the Orient, and the remain- 
ing 34 will take 161,000 tons to the United 
Kingdom. The list includes ships to load 
in January, February and March. Steve- 
dores in Vancouver have acquired marked 
skill in loading grain ships. The British 
steamship Levenpool has made more than 
average speed. She went under the 
spouts at 8 a.m., Jan. 30, and sailed Feb. 
4 with a cargo of 7,400 tons. 

The result of the strike of union wire- 
less operators of Great Britain, which 
commenced several weeks ago, is being 
felt here. Ships having no wireless op- 
erators are arriving in Vancouver from 
Great Britain without notice. Agents have 
been watching Victoria reports, because 
vessels inbound sometimes are not heard 
from after they call in the canal until they 
touch at William Head. 
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A Lucid Excursion Into the Mysteries of Puts and Calls 


By Dr. J. W. T. Duvel 
Chief of the Grain Futures Administration, Washington, D. C. 


From a lecture delivered to students of the College 
of Scientific Price Forecasting, Chicago, in 1924 


discussion relative to puts and calls. 

Many people in the United States, and 
even many of those connected with the 
grain trade, apparently believe puts and 
calls to be a device of the Chicago Board 
Trade. This is not the case. Puts and 
‘lls were born long before any one ever 
jreamed even of a city of Chicago. 

Trading in puts and calls perhaps 
dites back as far as the time when the 
French missionaries, Joliet and Mar- 
quette, first visited the site of Chicago in 
1673. They are, however, of European 
origin, and apparently were first used in 
London, where they assumed a perma- 
nent position in trading during the early 
devs of the eighteenth century. There- 
fore, whatever evil or whatever good may 
come from the trading in puts and calls, 
th: responsibility for their origin does 
not rest upon the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

his class of transactions is frequently 
spoken of as privileges or indemnities. 
ivileges, because they give to the buyer 
-tain rights, that is, the right or privi- 
ve to “call” or to “put.” Indemnities, 
-cause they furnish protection in what 
night be termed an insurance against ex- 
-ssive losses. Commonly, however, trans- 
tions of this character are known as: 
(a) Puts and calls. 

(b) Bids and offers. 

(c) Downs and ups (usually called 
»s and downs). 

These are the true “options.” They 
ffer from “futures” in that they give 
t» the buyer of the puts or calls the right 
of exercising the option to sell or to buy 

“future” at a definite specified price 

ithin a definite period of time. A “fu- 
ire” has been defined as a trade, usual- 

made in the pit, subject to immediate 

‘ceptance; while an option, either a put 
cr a eall, defers acceptance until the close 
of the market on some future date. For 
this reason put-and-call transactions are 
sometimes referred to as deferred ac- 
ceptances. They were officially so desig- 
nated by the Chicago Board of Trade 
ubsequent to July 1, 1913, following the 
mendment of section 130 of the Illinois 
Criminal Code. 

Puts and calls have always been used 
nuch more extensively in-connection with 
tock transactions than with grain; how- 
ever, the principle is the same in all 
ases. Therefore this discussion of the 
matter will be treated primarily from a 
rrain standpoint, that being the phase 
n which you are most interested. You 
will understand, likewise, that at the 
present time there is no trading in puts 
and calls on the grain exchanges of the 
United States. This class of trading was 
discontinued at the end of September, 
1921, following the passage of the United 
States future trading act, which pro- 
vides a prohibitive tax of 20c bu on sales 
of this character. However, in order to 
present the matter more clearly the ques- 
tion will be treated mainly in the present 
tense. 


|’ recent years there has been much 
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}iiRstT of all, keep in mind that both 
puts and calls are buyers’ options. 
It is the buyer who pays a small fee for a 
certain privilege. The seller and the buy- 
er of puts and calls have been likened to 
the insurer and the insured. In some 
aspects they bear a similar relationship. 
Likewise, in the final analysis, taken as a 
group, the sellers of privileges make a 
lurger profit than the buyers, just as sell- 
ers of insurance make more money than 
paid in losses to policy holders. 

A put is at a price under the close of 
the market, at which the seller of the put 
agrees to take the “future” from the buy- 
er upon demand or when “put.” In brief, 
puts are privileges to sell an equal quan- 
lity of “futures” at an agreed price with- 
in a specified time. Puts are based on 
the close of the market on the day made, 
and are good until the close of the mar- 
ket on the next following business day, 
week, month, or whatever time may be 
indicated. Generally speaking, puts af- 
ford a protection for the “long” through 
a kind of an insurance against a market 
decline below the put price. 

A call is at a price above the close of 
the market, at which the seller of the call 
agrees to sell the “future” to the buyer of 


the call upon demand or when called. In 
brief, calls are privileges to buy an equal 
volume of futures at a certain price 
within a specified time. As in the case 
of puts, calls are based on the close of 
the market on the day made, and are 
good for the life of the calls, whatever 
period it may be. Calls are the reverse 
of puts, thus affording protection to the 
“short” through a form of insurance 
against a market advance above the call 
price. 

Puts may also be defined as the privi- 
lege of delivering or not delivering the 
corresponding futures and calls as the 
privilege of calling for or not calling for 
the corresponding futures, as the buyer 
may elect. 

Spreads are puts and calls combined, 
bought at the same time from the same 
seller, but at different prices. Spreads 
are usually closer to the market, as both 
cannot be good and the seller can lose 
only on one. 

Straddles are both puts and calls com- 
bined, bought at the same time from the 
same seller and at the same price. The 
buyer of a straddle thus has a profit 
whenever the market moves in either di- 
rection in excess of the amount paid for 
the straddle. Spreads in privileges are 
not at all common in grain trading, and 
straddles are scarcely ever sold. Both 
are common in privileges covering stocks. 
Spreads between futures and between 
markets, on the other hand, are very com- 
mon in the grain trade, but these should 
not be confused with spreads as related 
to puts and calls. They are a very differ- 
ent thing. 


[IN the grain trade, puts and calls are 

usually on a day-to-day basis, i.e., good 
until the close of the market on the next 
following business day. They may be 
good for any period. Privileges good for 
one day are usually made 4%@Ic below or 
above the close, but vary with the stabil- 
ity of the market. Privileges good for 
periods longer than one day are sold fur- 
ther from the close. In stocks, transac- 
tions in puts and calls are usually on a 
10, 30, 60 or 90 day basis. 

While puts have been declared as at a 
price below the market and calls at a 
price above the market, special conditions 
may arise where both are either above or 
below, but this is not common. 

Prior to 1913 the rules and regulations 
of the Board of Trade of Chicago were 
silent as to trading in puts and calls. To 
a considerable extent this class of trad- 
ing was on the basis of rules generally un- 
derstood rather than officially recorded. 
However, after the amendment of sec- 
tion 130 of the Illinois Criminal Code in 
1913, privileges were officially covered 
in the “rules and regulations” under “de- 
ferred acceptances.” While this amend- 
ment was intended to legalize puts and 
calls, its constitutionality has been ques- 
tioned by some good lawyers. However, 
following that date the trading in puts 
and calls was officially recognized by the 
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4 HAVE no voice to sing—nor can I write— 
( For o’er my shoulder muses won’t indite. 
; But in my little home I lift my head 


Life’s hardships—for I know I can make bread. 
The queens of modern times that diamonds wear, 


board. The trading returned from out- 
side the building, and was done mostly 
in the pit for a period of a half hour, 
beginning 15 minutes after the close of 
the regular session. The transactions 
were recorded and handled through the 
clearing house, and were thus given a far 
more respectable position than they origi- 
nally held. 

In this connection it will be of interest 
to note the position taken by the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange on the trading in 
puts and calls. The rule covering this 
point reads as follows: This exchange 
does not in any manner whatever recog- 
nize the form of trading commonly known 
as “puts” and “calls.” 

Even under this rule the trading was 
originally done on the trading floor. Sub- 
sequently put-and-call traders were 
obliged to trade elsewhere than on the 
trading floor of the exchange. At pres- 
ent this class of trading is again carried 
on in the exchange room, and winked at 
by the officials. 

Similarly, puts and calls are traded in 
on the Liverpool Exchange, but without 
sanction of the exchange. 

Transactions in puts and calls are made 
in 1,000 bus and upward. As in futures, 
the three ciphers are omitted, the desig- 
nation being merely one, five, ten, etc. 

The buyer pays $1 for each put or call, 
plus the commission if handled through 
a commission house. 

In the early days of trading in puts and 
calls on the Chicago Board of Trade 
there was no commission charge for ex- 
ecuting orders therefor, the commission 
houses taking their profits from the trades 
in “futures” growing out of the privilege 
trading. Subsequently, a commission was 
charged for this class of transactions, as 
follows: 

Puts or calls good for one day, 25c per 
5,000 bus to nonmembers, l5c per 5,000 
bus to members. 

Puts or calls good for one week or 
longer, $1.25 per 5,000 bus to nonmembers, 
75c per 5,000 bus to members. 


HE different classes of traders in puts 

and calls are almost innumerable. To 
attempt a complete list would serve no 
definite purpose. However, reference to 
a few of the more important classes may 
lead to a better understanding of the 
uses and abuses of puts and calls. 

(a) Speculaters, both large and small, 
who trade solely from a_ speculative 
standpoint. 

(b) Speculators, both large and small, 
“long” on grain may buy puts, thus mak- 
ing it possible to trade in much larger 
quantities with a limited margin than 
would be possible otherwise, as puts take 
the place of additional margin in excess 
of the difference between the closing “fu- 
ture” price and the put price. Puts like- 
wise serve as a protection against a se- 
vere decline in the market. “Shorts” buy 
calls for a similar reason, i.e., as an insur- 
ance against a sharp advance in the mar- 
ket. 
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(c) The exporter may buy calls as a 
temporary protection while waiting for 
acceptance from abroad. 

(d) Elevator and milling interests may 
trade in privileges, either buying or sell- 
ing, depending on the particular position 
they may.occupy in the market. 

(e) Commission houses carrying large 
lines of grain for outside customers some- 
times protect themselves by buying privi- 
leges when customers cannot be reached 
quickly for additional margins should the 
market close in a very excited condition. 
Should the market open the following 
day at a sharp advance or decline, as the 
case may be, the commission house, at a 
relatively small cost, has protected, not 
only itself, but its customers with limited 
margin. 

(f) Puts and calls may be “used as a 
medium of entering the market on a large 
scale” and “for excessive and spectacular 
trading.” In such cases they render no 
useful purpose. 

(g) Puts and calls are frequently 
bought by persons of small means, who 
are not qualified to have an opinion on 
the market. Such trades are but little 
else than gambling transactions. 

No attempt will be made to give a com- 
plete line of examples of the trading in 
puts and calls, but merely a sufficient 
number to furnish a general understand- 
ing of this class of trading. 

A nonmember customer of a grain com- 
mission house is “long” 5,000 bus May 
wheat at $1.11, the closing price on March 
10. Desiring to limit his loss, he buys 
five puts on May wheat, good until the 
close the following day, March 11, at the 
going price of puts, say, $1.10, or Ic below 
the closing on March 10. The puts on 
5,000 bus would cost him $5.25 ($5 plus 
25c commission). Should the market 
break through the “put” price on March 
11, and remain below until the close, he 
may dispose of his “long” wheat by “put- 
ting”; that is, by compelling the seller of 
the put to buy 5,000 May wheat from him 
at $1.10, thus limiting his loss to le bu 
($1.11, less $1.10), plus $5.25, the cost of 
the puts. A “long” can handle his trans- 
actions to better advantage in this way 
than by placing a stop-loss order, as by 
means of puts he has until the close of the 
market to “put” the grain, thus giving 
him an opportunity to profit by any re- 
action in the market. This class of “put” 
might be considered as a legitimate trade, 
as it offers protection to the “long” by 
limiting his loss in the event of a break 
in the market. 


A TRADER, from a purely speculative 

point of view, might buy puts after 
the close of the market on March 10 at 
$1.10, or Ie below the close, good until 
the close of the market the next day. 
Should the market break 8c, to $1.08, at 
any time during the session on March 11, 
he would then buy in the pit 5,000 May 
wheat, thus being in a position to compel 
the seller of the puts to buy the futures 
from him at the close at $1.10, giving 
him 2c bu profit, less $5.25, the cost of 
the privilege. On the other hand, should 
the market react before the close on 
March 11, and advance to, say, $1.11, the 
previous day’s close, he would sell his 
5,000 May wheat in the pit and take his 
profit of 3c bu, less the cost of the privi- 
lege, $5.25, in which case he would not 
exercise his privilege, i.e., would not put, 
but he would at all times be insured. 
The buyer of the put thus has two chances 
om profit at a risk of only $5.25 per 5,000 
us. 

This class of privilege trading is prac- 
ticed by both large and small specula- 
tors. This same procedure would, of 
course, apply in the case of a trader 
“long” actual wheat. Likewise the mar- 
ket might move through a range of one 
or two cents several times during the 
session, so that the trader could get in 
and out many times, thus greatly increas- 
ing the volume of his trading, and pos- 
sibly his profits. At the same time he 
would always have the protection and 
the privilege of putting at the close. 

A nonmember customer of a grain 
commission house is “short” 5,000 bus 
May wheat at $1.11 on March 10, the mar- 
ket closing at $1.11. After the close on 
March 10 he may sell five puts at $1.10, 
or le below the close, good until the close 
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on March 11. Should the market ad- 
vance he has $4.75 ($5 less 25c commis- 
sion) received for the puts, and other- 
wise is in the same position as any other 
“short.” Should the market decline and 
close at $1.08, the buyer of the privileges 
could then “put” to the seller of the 
privileges, the latter being compelled to 
take 5,000 May wheat from him at $1.10. 
The seller of the puts would thus have 
a profit of only Ic bu ($1.11 minus $1.10), 
plus $4.75, whereas if he had not sold the 
puts he could have bought in his “short” 
wheat at $1.08 and made a profit of 3c bu. 
This offers a fertile field for the large 
operator. As a member has expressed it, 
“As a plain matter of fact the large op- 
erators do not trade in indemnities, ex- 
cepting as sellers.” This, of course, is 
not always true, but, generally speaking, 
is correct. 

The selling of puts is sometimes taken 
advantage of by speculators of large 
means when they are in a position to tem- 
porarily abnormally depress the market 
to a point where “privileges” will be ex- 
ercised by the buyer of the puts. This 
gives the large speculator a chance to in- 
crease his line of “long” wheat without 
bidding for it openly in the pit and, like- 
wise, to increase it at a lower level. He 
of course might fail if obliged to sell a 
larger volume of futures than would be 
“put” to him at the close, but this does 
not eliminate its possibilities. 

A nonmember customer of a commis- 
sion house is “short” 5,000 bus May 
wheat at $1.11, the close of the market on 
March 10. He desires protection against 
an advance. Thus he buys five calls at 
$1.12, or le over the market, good until 
the close on March 11. For this protec- 
tion he pays $5 plus commission 25c, total 
$5.25, or, in other words, as is contended 
by those who advocate trading in puts 
and calls, he pays this small premium on 
insurance for the protection against loss 
in excess of le bu. Should the market ad- 
vance above the call price, $1.12, at the 
close, he “calls” the seller of the privi- 
leges, who is compelled to sell 5,000 May 
wheat to him at the call price of $1.12, 
the buyer of the call thus limiting his loss 
to le bu. 


HE buying of calls has a special and 

important value to the dealer in cash 
grain who desires to offer wheat to the 
Rast or to European buyers subject to 
acceptance in the afternoon or before the 
opening of the market on the next suc- 
ceeding business day. In the event of the 
acceptance of his offer being followed by 
strong bullish news, resulting in a sudden 
advance in price at the opening the fol- 
lowing morning, he has limited his loss. 
This class of merchants sometimes buys 
salls and at the same time sells puts. In 
this way the $5.25 ($5 for the calls, plus 
25e commission) paid for the five calls is 
partially offset by the $4.75 ($5 less 25c 
commission) received from the sale of 
five puts. Should the market decline be- 
low the put price, he would still have an 
extra profit in connection with his cash 
transaction, if completed, but not as 
great as it might have been had he not 
sold puts. 

The buying of calls is likewise some- 
times taken advantage of by the trader of 
large means, in that it affords an oppor- 
tunity to increase his line of “long” wheat 
without attracting much attention. This 
would not be done unless he had strong 
reason to believe that the market was due 
for a good advance through natural de- 
mand or otherwise. Already being “long” 
a big line of May wheat, he might, after 
the close of the market, buy “calls” cov- 
ering 5,000,000 bus May wheat at, say, Ic 
above the close. At the closing of the 
session the following day, with a strong 
market above the call price, he would ex- 
ercise his privileges and thus add to his 
“long” line more or less under cover. 

Through these transactions the “shorts” 
will have increased their obligations ac- 
cordingly and, as they cover, the trader 
who increased his line through the buy- 
ing of “calls” has an opportunity to close 
out his “long” wheat at a profit. Calls 
are likewise purchased by speculators, 
both small and large, who believe the mar- 
ket is due for a good advance before the 
close on-the following day or for whatever 
period the calls may be good. Should the 
market advance above the “call” price of 
$1.12, the small speculator would prob- 
ably sell in the pit 5,000 May wheat on 
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the bulge at, say, $1.13. If the market 
declined before the close to $1.11, he could 
then buy in his “short” wheat in the pit 
and take his profit of 2c bu. On the other 
hand, if the market maintained its strong 
position above the call price at the close, 
he would still be able to “call” and thus 
get his 5,000 May wheat at $1.12, the call 
price, and have a profit of 1c bu less the 
cost of the calls ($5, plus 25c commis- 
sion), leaving a net profit of $44.75 on 
5,000 bus. 

In this way it is easy for a $5 or a $10 
bill to take a small trader into the mar- 
ket, or, as some of the opponents of privi- 
lege trading say, $1.05 for the “shoe- 
string” trader or for the office boy. The 
same procedure would apply to the spec- 
ulator of means, who would operate on a 
larger scale. It affords a cheap method 
of “feeling out” the market or, rather, 
to get into the market on the “long” side 
without the risk of the real “feeling out” 
process. 

A trader “long” on wheat will sell calls 
which would take the wheat away from 
him at an advanced price. Let us assume 
that he is “long” 5,000 bus May wheat on 
March 10 at $1.11, and sells calls at $1.12, 
good until the close on March 11. If at 
the close on March 11 May wheat is sell- 
ing at $1.13, the “call” no doubt would 
be exercised and he would be obliged to 
give up his “long” wheat at $1.12, instead 
of disposing of it in the pit at $1.13, as he 
might otherwise do. However, through 
the selling of the “calls” he still has a 
profit of le bu plus the $4.75, net, re- 
ceived for the five calls. 

Should the market decline, he is in the 
same position as any other “long,” except 
that he has $4.75, net, from the sale of 
alls. 

In the foregoing examples no attempt 
has been made to cover all phases of puts 
and calls. The number of combinations 
are almost innumerable. On the other 
hand, the aim has been to review the situ- 
ation fairly from both sides. There is no 
question that puts and calls may be used 
to serve a very useful purpose in the way 
of insurance against heavy losses, both 
in connection with future and cash trans- 
actions. It is equally true that the great- 
er percentage of the volume of trading in 
puts and calls is either in connection with 
speculative transactions in futures or as 
speculative transactions in puts and calls 
as such, 

Puts and calls likewise open the way to 
trading by individuals who are not in po- 
sition to have an independent view as to 
market conditions. This, however, is a 
question that should be governed by the 
exchanges permitting trading in puts and 
calls. As a general rule the better class 
of commission houses discourage such in- 
competent speculation, and the fact that 
some incompetent speculation results 
from privilege trading is not necessarily 
a reason for condemning the entire trad- 
ing in privileges. 


CoM PLETE figures on the volume of 

trading in puts and calls are not avail- 
able, but it was unquestionably large. 
Through the medium of puts and calls 
the volume of trading in “futures” was 
likewise greatly increased. During eight 
months, from February to September, in- 
clusive, 1921, calls sold on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and the relation of the 
calls to the volume of “futures” sold was 
as follows: 


elation of calls 
to futures, p. ct. 


Kind of 
grain 
Wheat 


t 


‘alls sold, bus 


t 


= Futures sold, bus 


5,000 72 
Corn 5,980,000 54 
Oats ‘ si 687,000 21 
RRO we cces 30,312,000 


», 325,000 12.46 


712,000 8.86 
.E- 
26,000 11.10 


4, 
5,4 
1,675,000 1.29 


All grains 14,631,294,000 1,487,138,000 10.2 

The same rate of trading for 12 months 
would make a total of calls sold for one 
year of 1,982,851,000 bus. These figures 
cover the period immediately prior to the 
time trading in privileges was discon- 
tinued under the United States future 
trading act. 

No authentic information is available 
as to the volume of sales of puts. How- 
ever, on the average, over a long period, 
the volume of puts should be about the 
same as the volume of calls. 
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WONDER IF HE’D CONSIDER A JOB AS 
EDITOR OF A MILLING JOURNAL 


Wanted, to Rent Small Mill in Country 

Have no cash, but motor vehicles valued 
at $2,000. Or will take position as manager- 
miller and furnish a coupe and truck free 
for mill’s use in connection with job. Can 
furnish references regarding myself from 
others of responsible positions and give bond 
if necessary. Methodist Episcopal; Ameri- 
can; age 30; graduate of Beery School of 
Horsemanship, McKeon Auto School, Chi- 
cago; Tri City Barber College, Iowa; traffic 
inspector, Buffalo. A 90-bu a day corn 
husker and experienced harvest hand; sci- 
entific farming and scrub farming methods; 
bridge and dam construction laborer. Left 
home when 16; helped my dad until 21. 
Deafness, box 1, care American Miller, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago.—Advertisement in 
American Miller. 

* 
WHY THE MILL BURNED 

The following story, as it was printed 
in a small Kansas newspaper, reaches us: 

“The old Estill grist and cider mill 
burned down last Thursday. When the 
fire alarm was first turned in a general 
alarm could not be sounded, for the siren 
has been out of order for some time and 
the bell will not ring. The motor of the 
fire wagon would not start until the bat- 
tery could be fixed. Two wrenches were 
broken in opening the first fire hydrant, 
from which only one line of hose could 
be laid. Two other hydrants were tried, 
but could not be turned on, and shortly 
after a line was laid from the fourth 
hydrant the hose burst and the water 
from that lead had to be shut off until a 
new length of hose could be laid.” 

* . 


THE FORMAL TOUCH 


W. Clarkson Clark 
begs to inform his former 
employer that 
when he looked up 
from his typewriter 
yesterday and said, “Please 
step to hell!” 
he was only rehearsing 
a line in an amateur 
dramatic production 
and regrets that any 
misunderstanding 
should have arisen. 
0000 


Mr. P. Sneyke 
wishes to inform the father 
of Miss Mable, 
in answer to the question 
of last night, 
“What are your intentions 
with regard to my daughter?” 
that his intentions 
were dishonorable, 
—begad, sir! 
but that now he has 
not a single damned 
intention 
of any kind. 
E. C. B. 
* * 
THE WORLD'S WORKERS 
“Does your man work, Mrs. Waggs?” 
“Oh, yes; he peddles balloons whenever 
there’s a parade in town. What does 
your husband do?” 
“He sells smoked 
eclipses of the sun.” 
+ * 
Visitor (nervously): “Does the crystal 
gazer live here?” 
Maid: “Yes, sir; but he’s over at the 
palmist’s getting his hand read.”—An- 
swers (London). 


glasses during 


a * 
QUITE EASY 
At an examination a boy was asked to 
state why a tiger is striped, and he 
wrote: 
“It is striped because it makes it bet- 
ter for circus proprietors. If a tiger 
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escapes from a circus it is easier to find” 
him than if he had no stripes. He will] 
not go far without some one noticing © 
that he is not a horse or a dog, on ac- 
count of his stripes, and calling up and 
asking the circus people if they have lost 
a tiger.”—-London Daily Ezpress. 


* * 
AN AMATEUR 


“I am convinced,” said the college boy’s 
parent as he glanced over the latest 
urgent plea for funds, “that whatever 
Willy intends to do in life, he has not yet 
turned professional.”—Detroit News. 

* * 


Our idea of an egotist is the man who 
thinks his wife ought to call him 
“Colonel,” just because he parts his hair 
with military brushes.—Dallas Morning 
News. 


<< 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 




















HELP WANTED 








HERE IS A SPLENDID OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR SOME YOUNG MAN 
WHO HAS HAD SALES EXPERI- 
ENCE AND KNOWS HOW TO 
SUPERVISE MEN. 


We can use the services of a young 
man, 30 to 40 years of age, to take 
complete charge of 12 to 15 field 
salesmen in Southern States, selling 
the larger retailers and jobbers. It 
is not absolutely necessary that he 
know the flour business, but it is 
essential that he be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with modern methods of 
distribution of food products, pos- 
sess considerable initiative, willing 
to work hard, and must be of good 
character and habits. Give full 
statement of facts concerning your 
sales experience, past employers and 
several references in first letter. 
Applications treated strictly confi- 
dential if so requested. Address 
“Tllinois,"’ care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AN ENERGETIC 
young man to invest or purchase a mod- 
ern complete little milling business for 
manufacturing core binder, paste flour, 
white corn flakes and sausage binder; do- 
ing a nice business now. Address 5613, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALT SALESMEN COVERING MINNE 
sota and western Wisconsin, Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin and Iowa; prefer flour 
and feed salesmen, working on commis- 
sion basis; will show good income to right 
men; applications confidential. Address 
511, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — GO-GET- 
ters calling on the wholesale and retail 
baking trade outside New York to handle 
easily sold product; liberal commission; 
tell what lines you carry in first letter; 
great opportunity to right men. Address 
“N,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Bea- 
ver St, New York City. 





WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN, BY 
an old-established North Dakota mill; we 
have an opening for an experienced flour 
salesman to sell to retail and bakery trade 
in North Dakota on a territory well estab- 
lished; must be wide-awake and ag- 
gressive; liberal salary and expenses, with 
car furnished; state salary expected and 
give selling experience in detail, with 
references, in first letter. Address 508, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








